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THIS IS MODEL “'‘A”’’ OF THE 
White 


No Boiler 
to BURN 
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No Water Glass 
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A Steam Carriage with the distance of a gasoline and ease of 
operation of an electric. 100 miles without a stop for 
gasoline or water in the A. C. A. run, May 30th, 
using 534 gals. gasoline and 6 gals. of water. 


Halsey Automobile Co., 


TOLEDO STEAM CARRIAGE. 


Semi-Flash Boiler—Stored Steam—The Boiler Adopted by the U. 
S. Government in Torpedo Boats—No Hand Pumping—Engine 
Encased Running in Oil Bath—Plain Bearings—“Toledo” Quality. 
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NEW and second-hand LOCOMOBILES for sale CHFAP. 
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Second-Hand “Mobiles,” Whites” and “Locomobiles.” 
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: Both Phones. 4259-65 OLIVE STREET. Mississippi Valley Automobile Co.. 
| i 3935-37-39 OLIVE STREET, 

h *K SOUTHWESTERN AGENTS: 

| % THE WHITE STEAM, TELS AS ES 
‘THE WINTON GASOLINE, Electric i Steam : Gasoline 
* U. S. LONG-DISTANCE GASOLINE, $850 to $5,000 : $750 to $2,000 = $650 to $2,500 
. THE RAMBLER GASOLINE, “cOUUMBIA” = TOLEDO,” i —eT. 
= ee ee ee “WAVERLEY.” “MOBILE,” = “Toledo Gasoline Car.” 
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An Ideal Present 





For Mother For Springtime 
For Sister For a Birthday 
For Sweetheart For an Engagement 
For Wife For a Wedding 


Sonnets Jo a Wife 

‘ By Ernest McGaffey 
; 

: 

: 


The Sweetest, Truest, Sanest Love-Utterance in American 
Uerse in the past quarter of a century. 


Printed on hand-made paper, bound in vellum boards, 
in a slide case. 


sO PRICE, $1.25 


Sliveilalis 


Alabama. 


OTHE GREAT PINE BEIT PLATEAU oF THESUNNY SOUTH. 
WORLD FAMED 45 4x ALL-THE-YEAR HEALTH RESORT 


Published by WILLIAM MARION REEDY, | 
The Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


The Strike 


HE people of this country are likely to go on strike 
. against strikers, if the latter continue to insist upon 
their right to tie up the business of the country in 
order to force asettlement of their own grievances. The 
strikers are but a small percentage of the population, and 
they are doing absolutely nothing for anybody, but the 
Coal Trust, which profiis enormously by advancing prices 
of coal. Thus, the public is being made to suffer in pocket 
and convenience for the benefit of men who have no regard 
for public feeling. If strikers continue in this course 
there can be but one result—that the public at large will 
lose sympathy with them, and, that sympathy once gone, 
the workingman will lapse into slavery. The workingman 
has rights, but they are not superior to those of all 
other citizens any more than are the rights of the 
capitalists. The workingmen have no right to make 
everybody suffer because they are aggrieved. They have 
no right to do violence or to conspire to tie up a whole 
nation’s commerce and manufacture. They have done all 
these things or tried to do them too frequently of late and 
the result is a great falling off in public sympathy with 
“the cause of labor.” They need that sympathy if they 
would stave off the fallin wages. Every act that alienates 
that sympathy tends to push wages down. The leaders of 
the coal strike are not serving the cause of labor by 
enlarging the strike area. The greater the strike, the more 
people there are hurt, and the more people there are hurt 
the more opponents there are created against strikes and 
strikers of the future. Strike leaders are blind if they 
cannot see the logic of this. 


Fe 


The Monroe Doctrine’s Limit 


Down in Hayti they have revolutions galore. Every 
few months, a new bandit leader is proclaimed President of 
the “glorious” republic. Where all the “generals” come 
from is a mystery, and still more mysterious is how and 
where they acquired their knowledge of statesmanship. 
Now that sort of government may be the proper thing for 
blacks whose veneer of civilization has only tended to 
make them more brutal, more savage and more bestial, 
but it is out of joint with the times, and jarring vpon in- 
ternational relations. Haytian revolutions have become 
altogether too frequent for the good of the outer world. If 
those black degenerates and devotees of the Voudou cult 
are not able to govern themselves, without upsetting every- 
thing and cutting each other’s throats every few months, 
some other power will have to interfere, and the sooner the 
better. And that other power is the United States, for no 
European government would dare to take a hand in 
Haytian affairs. Hayti is a fertile island, that has too 
long been allowed to remain in the grasp of semi-savages. 
It used to be a flourishing colony, when under French con- 
tro], and would prove a valuable acquisition to the United 
States. There is ample ground for our interfering there. 
We took a hand in the Spanish-Cuban imbroglio, and 
restored peace and harmony on the neighboring island. 
We have put all the West Indies, Central and South 
America under the aegis of the American eagle. Secre- 
tary Olney said, about six years ago, that “our fiat is law” 
down there. Ifthatis the case, we might as well go to 
work and back up our fiat whenever circumstances require 
it. Under the Monroe Doctrine we are given all the 
authority needed to knock some sense into the reeling 
heads of our Haytian and other tropical friends. Hayti is 
within our beat, and it is our duty to maintain peace and 
order there. The job may not be a very pleasant one, but 





it has to be done. Thetime is coming, and coming soon, 
when we shall have to push the Monroe Doctrine to the 
limit and put a stop to all “revolutions,” originating in cor- 
ruption and fomented by boodlers, in all the countries to 
the south of our own. 
se 
SMorgan’s Nose 


MR. J. PiERPONT MORGAN is having his bulbous, 
luminous, cauliflower proboscis treated to an electric appli- 
cation of 20,000 candle power. Mr. Morgan should be- 
ware of having scientists dally withhis nose. That nose is 
part of the great entity which is Morgan. If he changes it 
the spell of his power may depart, as Samson’s strength 
with the shearing of his locks. If Cleopatra’s nose had 
been the particle of an inch longer or shorter, said a wise 
Frenchman, the whole history of mankind would have 
been changed. So it may be that if Morgan’s nose be 
made less red, less bulbous, less cauliflower-like, the his- 
tory of this industrial age may be suddenly changed. The 
world will await, breathlessly, the result of the photothera- 
peutic treatment of the nose of the Master. But what 
doth it profit a man if he own the whole earth and is 
ashamed of his own nose and ever longs to change his 


face? 
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The Precarious Fair 


St. Louis has not yet secured the whole amount of 
ground necéssary to give the World’s Fair a site, and a 
small zephyr played hob with one of the World’s Fair 
structures erected on so much of.the site as has been se- 
cured, and asmall rise of the River Des Peres made the 
whole town tremble for the sluiceway, and there was a hitch 
over the interest omitted in the bids for World’s Fair 
bonds, and there’s another hitch over the signing of a con- 
tract to close the World’s Fair on Sunday. All these things 
make the World’s Fair enterprise seem precarious, but all 
of them together are not as damaging to Fair prospects as 
the unsuppressed rumor that the President of the Exposi- 
tion is a “receptive” aspirant for the Democratic Presi- 
dential pomination. 

Fe 
Mr. Bailey’s Bad Break 


STRENOOSITY of the brand of Bailey,of Texas,is the kind 
of strenuosity to which the whole country has very stren- 
uous objection. Mr. Bailey has not improved his standing 
in the Senate by his physical attack upon Mr. Beveridge, 
of Indiana. He strained a point of honor to make the 
assault and in doing so descended to the level of the grog- 
shop scrapper who singles out some inoffensive person to 
thrash for an imaginary,or absurdly assumed, affront. This 
is too bad, for Mr. Bailey is a man of marked ability and of 
ordinarily gentlemanly manners. He had scarcely as much 
justification as Tillman had for his assualt on McLaurin 
and he has only succeeded in showing the country his in- 
ability to control his temper even about trifles. Such 
turbulent scenes as that in which Bailey participated are of 
vicious effect as they promote turbulence and the wreaking 
of private vengeance among the people. It is probable that 
Mr. Bailey now regrets his action of last Monday, and it is, 
unfortunately, also probable that his action on that occasion 
will, for a long time, have the effect of checking the growth 
inMr. Bailey’s own State of the rising movement against too 
ready recourse to physical violence for the settlement of 
differences of opinion between man and man. 

Ft 
Hash 

Mr. Marcus ALONZO HANNA again declares he is 
not a candidate for the Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent. This time we all believe him, for his declaration is 
synchronous with his gift tothe world of his own recipe 
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for an especially good corn-beef hash. A man who invents 
a new kind of hash could never be President. The act 
alienates from him, for good, the entire boarding house 
vote. Without the votes of boarders, and men who were 
but are no longer boarders, no man could be elected Presi- 
dent. And hash is the pet aversion of all such. Mr. 
Hanna has definitely and definitively put aside ambition. 
He has cooked his hash. 
et st 


Miterialism in Politics 


IN reference to the strained relations between Austria 
and Hungary, the London Spectator says: “The violent 
intrusion into politics of economic factors, now visible all 
over the world, greatly adds tothe difficulties of the older 
statesmen, who do not quite understand them, and are a 
little suspicious of the disinterestedness of the experts.” 
This phase of modern political life has been trequently 
touched upon in the columns of the MIRROR. It evidences 
a changed current of political thought, the force of which 
is steadily increasing. The times when men used to split 
hairs about Constitutional, or ethico-political questions, or 
fly at each other’s throats on account of personal grievances 
of emperors and kings, have passed. People are too busy 
and too sensible, nowadays, to bother about things of that 
kind. If Daniel Webster or John C. Calhoun were alive 
to-day, their oratorical powers would be wasted; people 
would not care to listen to them They made great speeches, 
undoubtedly, and cut quite a swath in their day, but they 
would be anachronisms at the present time. Times have 
changed. We have entirely different questions to discuss 
and agitate. Modern politics revolve around dollars 
and cents, about wages, matters of trade, foreign markets 
and tariffs. The big merchant and financier has his say. 
The effervescent orator is compelled to take a rear seat; he 
is overwhelmed with dry statistical tables, which demon- 
strate to our satisfaction whether we are prosperous 
or not. The question of individual and national sub- 
sistence is paramount. People seem to think that 
an assured income and enlarged wealth will give us 
everything else that we may require or long for. 
They are under the impression that an increase in wealth 
means physical and spiritual redemption and welfare; that 
physical improvement goes ahead of everything else, is, in 
fact, an indubitable symptom of advance in civilization. 
Now, such a devotion to materialism, according to the 
doctrines of long-haired theorizers, is all wrong and will 
lead to deplorable results. Yet it exists and is growing 
steadily. And it is benefiting andennobling us. This be- 
ing the case, it cannot be altogether; wrong. If there is 
anything wrong in rational materialism it remains to be 
proved. A betterment in our material condition leads to 
the growth and cultivation of arts and sciences; it stirs up 
the mind and soul of men and nations. It broadens and 
intensifies individual life; it diversifies our interests; pro- 
motes the spirit of the brotherhood of men; makes us look 
before and after with ever growing interest, and propa- 
gates principles of charity and toleration. In short, it 
leads towards a revolutionizing of the individual life and 
the intercourse of nations. How, then, can properly- 
guided and restrained materialism be regarded as deteriora- 
tion, barbarization, or decadence? In flourishing, wealthy 
countries, such types as Markham’s “Man with the Hoe,” 
with bestial, enslaving stupidity stamped on the face, are 
out of place and doomed to disappearance. Rational 
materialism is only a proper accentuation of physical life 
and needs, and there is nothing wrong about that. Itisa 
proper step onward and upward; it represents enlightened 
Christianity. Criticism of the cult of materialism should 
be discriminating; it should not condemn in fofo. It should 
direct itself against perverted, selfish, concentrated, crass 
worship of the Golden Calf, worship that pays regard to 
the animal nature of man exclusively. Modern political 
aspirations and tendencies are as they should be; they are 
along and follow proper lines. They aim at the improve- 
ment and welfare of the entire human race, at the most 


good for, at least, the most people. Therefore, the pre- 





dominance of economic topics in modern politics and 
statesmanship should be approved and maintained. Gov- 
ernmeats which pay the most regard to materialism, within 
proper Christian bounds, will be the most successful and 
endure the longest. 
et 
Done and Undone 


CONGRESS will soon adjourn. It has passed some very 
important measures, and failed to pass others equally as, if 
not still more, important. It has indulged in lots of talking, 
criticising and back-biting, as usual, and has not displayed 
much evidence of an “era of good feeling.” It would have 
been better for everybody concerned if there had been 
more action and less wind-jamming. Among the more im- 
portant measures which were egregiously neglected and 
failed to pass in any shape or form, are the reciprocity 
treaties, relief for Cuba, Statehood for Oxlahoma, New 
Mexico and Arizona and trust regulation. The Republican 
party stood committed to reciprocity, Statehood and trust 
legislation, but failed to carry out its pledges. President 
McKinley, on the eve of his assassination, referred to the 
passing of “theera of exclusiveness and to the futility of 
expecting that we will always be able to sell, without being 
compelled to buy,” yet the Republican majority in Congress 
refused to move from its high tariff and everything-for-us 
position, and even went so far as to disregard all prompt- 
ings and urgings from President Roosevelt for reasonable 
concessions to Cuba. The prevailing idea seemed to be 
that Cuba is nothing to us, now that it has been permitted 
to goit alone, and that a see-how-you-get-along policy 
would finally induce the young Cuban republic to apply for 
admission tothe Union. So far as trust legislation is con- 
cerned, nothing was accomplished, in spite of Presidential 
recommendations, platform promises and industrial com- 
mission reports. Instead of legislating, Republicans con- 
tented themselves with pointing tothe proceedings taken 
by the Government’s Legal Department in regard to the 
railroad-merger in the Northwest. Chairman Babcock 
proposed to give the steel trust a body-blow by lowering or 
removing duties on steel products, but he was howled down 
with splendid unanimity, and a declaration that there 
would be noconcessions to free-traders. It certainly 
would not do to hurt one of our infant industries, with a 
capitalization of $1,100,000,000 and net earnings amount- 
ing to over $100,000,000 per annum. Of course, the Re- 
publicans promised trust legislation in platforms, but who 
would not promise anything in order to carry elections? 
Something must be done to delight the galleries and to 
throw sand in the eyes of voters. Some administration 
leaders think that if nothing in the way of “trust-busting” 
is done now, we will have it later on. If the Republicans 
don’t “bust the trusts,” the latter will “bust” themselves 
in due course of time. A /aissez-faire policy may be better 
than hot-headed legislation. The three territories in the 
Southwest can wait. There is no hurry about their enter- 
ing the Union. True, the people down there have been 
knocking for admission for several years, but that does not 
matter, They will appreciate it the more when their 
wishes are at last fulfilled. To be sure they are entitled 
to admission and are in better shape for assuming the 
duties of Statehood than were Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada 
and Montana atthe time the latter were admitted, and the 
Republicans have promised to let them in as soon as pos- 

sible, but what of that? They won’t be needed until 1904 
and then they’ll be gathered in with a whoop. Sweeping 
currency and banking reform bills have also gone by the 
board. The Fowler bill, while a stepin the right direc- 
tion, failed to give complete satisfaction. Strong opposi- 
tion developed to branch-banking. The Republicans were 
afraid of overdoing the thing and of giving offense to voters in 
the West and Northwest, where there is, and has always been, 
a peculiar, ineradicable preference for home or State banks. 
Undoubtedly the people have their reasons for showing 
such a preference. Branch-banking has its drawbacks. 
It is centralizing financial power, and interfering with or 
preventing confidential relations between banker and 








borrower. It smacks too much of the community-o- 
interest or consolidation movement. Banking is not exaci!y 
business and cannot, for this reason, be treated, or juggled 
with, as general business or manufacturing enterprise 
Close personal relations, mutual confidence, knowledge 
character and study of human nature, a comprehensive 
view and understanding of political, financial and econo- 
mical phenomena and prospects, these are some of the 
things which are the very foundation of successful banking, 
and they cannot be so very well furnished by a central- 
ization movement. Banking is more of an individual than 
a collective enterprise. Still Congress has done some 
things, too. It has passed an irrigation bill; it has 
also passed the Panama Canal proposition, and it has pro- 
hibited the sale of oleomargarine as butter by a law that is 
an usurpation of taxing power under police pretences. 
Then there has been an abolishing of war-taxes and a re- 
enacting of Chinese Exclusion Laws. River and harbor, 
public building and general appropriation bills have also 
been passed, while the ship subsidy has been knocked out 
and will probably not be revived till the next session. At- 
tempts to amend the bankruptcy law seem to have failed, 
likewise efforts to pass a bill creating the Department of 
Commerce. Of the measures that passed, those providing 
for irrigation and for the repeal of war-taxes are the most 
important. There is considerable misgiving about the re- 
sults of abolishing war-taxes, in view of such liberal ap- 
propriations, and there is some prospect that the new fiscal 
year may wind up with a deficit in the Federal Treasury. 
However, the Republicans appear to be Satisfied with re- 
sults obtained and confident of being vindicated at the 
polls this fall. Prosperity will pull them through, they 
think. The wiid ass does not bray while he has grass. 


et 
County Bank Reserves 


THE recently issued report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency makes some extraordinary showings. It covers 
4,200 national banks. The most significant disclosure is 
that regarding the percentage of reserves in country banks, 
outside of the three great reserve cities. This percentage 
is now very low, only twenty-seven per cent, or three per 
cent lower than it was a year ago. At the same time, these 
institutions have enlarged deposit liabilities by almost 
$190,000,000 while losing $3,000,000 in cash reserves. 
Such a condition of financial affairs is not very reassuring. 
It should tend to make caulious people still more cautious. 
Credit throughout the United States is unduly strained. 
There can be no doubt about that. And an increased 
strain will mean disaster. 


st 
Church and State 


THE anti-clerical feeling seems to be making headway 
in Spain, Recent religious riots, directed mainly against 
monastic orders, have aroused the government, and 
brought it around to the belief that the twentieth century is 
really in full swing. Spain has been sleeping entirely too 
long for its own good. The more enlightened portion of 
the Spanish people are in favor of separation of Church 
and State and a secularization of public education. They 
are opposed to Machiavellianism in Church politics, and 
desire the clergy and monastic orders confined to their 
religious sphere. There is othing unreasonable in all this, 
and reforms of this kind, if made gradually and with a due 
regard to existing conditions, should go a long way towards 
enabling Spain to keep up with the procession of nations. 
It cannot be doubted any longer that the Madrid govern- 
ment has fully recognized the necessity of dropping 
manana policies. The Cortes have been prorogued until 
October, and the interval will be taken up with negotiations 
with the Vatican. The Cabinet Council, headed by Senor 
Sagasta, has decided upon four principles for the solution 
of the Church question. These are: (1) “no religious 
order can establish itself in Spain without previous authoriza- 
tion;'(2) religious orders which do establish themselves wil! 
submit, in the matter of instruction, to the general laws 
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ich regulate the instruction of the State; (3) religious 


ers cannot acquire or keep any landed property but that 
ich represents their place of residence; (4) religious 
Jers can be dissolved for reasons of public order by the 
animous vote of the Council of Ministers.” These four 
inciples form a good step in the right direction, 
d are in line with, and likely to provoke less 
sturbance than, late legislation in France. The 
rovision against mortmain, or against the owning 
‘ landed properly by religivus orders, is particularly to 
he recommended. If it had been adopted years ago, it 
vould have prevented a deal of trouble and would have saved 
s from worrying about friars’ lands in the Philippine 
Islands. The Vatican will, naturally, make a bitter fight 
against the propositions of the Spanish government, but 
will, undoubtedly, accede in the end. The young King, 
in spite of excessively religious surroundings and in- 
fluences, is believed to be in accord with his Cabinet on 
this subject, and, if that is really the case, he displays 
more political acumen and foresight than could be looked 
for in a youth of his age. He is evidently imbued with 
the spirit of the times and anxious to reverse the engines 
of statesmanship, which have, for such a long time, pro- 
pelled the Spanish ship of State farther and farther away 
from the steadily broadening route of civilization. Late and 
proposed anti-clerical legislation in Latin countries will harm 
neither State nor Church. Both will be benefitted by it. 
It is not aimed at religion itself, but at crying abuses, 
which have at last begun to revolt popular feeling and con- 
science. The Church will be strengthened by gracefully 
acceding to demands which have become inevitable and 
are based on broad, solid facts. 


sz wt 
The Plight of Cuba 


Cuba is in a bad “fix.” There is no probability of a 
lowering of sugar duties during the present session of Con- 
gress, now drawing to aclose. Yet it is admitted, by both 
advocates and opponents of concessions, that without legis- 
lation by the American Congress, according to the lines 
mapped out and recommended by President Roosevelt, 
the Cuban pecple will soon be in dire financial distress and 
impoverishment. A good market for Cuban sugar must be 
found, and that as soon as possible. Yet where can it be 
found outside of the Uaited States? Spain, the mother 
country, will do nothing towards relieving her former re- 
bellious colony by affording a market for Cuban sugar. 
Neither will, or can, other European countries do anything, 
because they have either an extensive sugar industry them- 
selves or pay large bounties to producers. Besides, there 
has recently been held a convention at Brussels, where 
resolutions were adopted providing for the abolition of all 
bounty-payments after 1903. It will thus be seen that the 
case of Cuba is an almost desperate and hopeless one. 
The American Government is morally pledged to grant 
concessions to Cuban sugar planters. There is no way out 
of it. The Piatt amendment leaves it somewhat doubtful 
whether Cuba has the right to enter into any treaties or 
other compacts of any kind with foreign powers without 
the knowledge and approval of the United States. It is, 
at least, open to serious doubt whether the United States 
Government would look with equanimity upon trade-reci- 
procity arrangements between the Cuban republic and other 
foreign countries. Nominally, Cuba is independent, but, 
de facto, it is under the suzerainty of the United States. 
So much can readily be inferred from the Platt amend- 
ment, without drawing too much on the imagination. 


Fst 
Wheat Market Conditions 


LATE reports from Europe about crop conditions are 
rather gloomy. Our consuls on the continent inform the 
Washington authorities that the weather has been very un- 
favorable in France, Prussia, Holland and Austria. It is 
actually stated that there has been no such disastrous 
spring in Central and Northern Europe in fifty years. The 
consular report from Berlin goes back sixty-four years 
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to find a parallel. 
and too much cold. 
cool and 


There has been too much rain 
Even Hungary reports unusually 
unpropitious weather anda deterioration of 
wheat and rye crops. Snow was falling in the Alps and 
parts of the Pyrenees only about two weeks ago. In 
the face of such news, it is surprising to note that official 
European government reports continue to refer to improved 
crop conditions and bright prospects. The Bulletin des 
Halles predicts a French wheat crop of 50,000,000 bush- 
els more than last year and 33,000,000 bushels better than 
the average of the past ten years. There must be some- 
thing wrong about these official reports. Our consuls 
abroad are certainly not engaged in bull speculation in 
wheat markets, and it is more than likely that they state 
existing facts. Government reports are, as a rule, never 
to be relied upon. Our own crop estimates are generally 
very inaccurate and misleading; they kave become a 
standing joke on the Chicago Board of Trade. Russian 
official reports are notably far from the truth. The St. 
Petersburg authorities will dwell upon the promising out- 
look for wheat and rye, when everybcdy else knows crops 
are going to be a failure. The wheat acreage of France is 
almost identical, this year, with that of 1901. If there is to 
be a 50,000,000 bushels increase in yield, more will have to 
be raised per acre, and how can that be expected, wher 
weather conditions are so highly unfavorable? Our French 
friends should explain. Taking everything into consideration, 
the bull side of wheat has been strengthened in the past few 
weeks. There is now a better prospect of tairly good 
prices during the new crop season, and we may yet experi- 
ence quite a little bulge. Our wheat crop, this year, while 
about 100,000,000 short of last year, will still be fairly 
good, and, if there is to be any increased foreign demand, 
it should result in a large addition to our national wealth. 
Fe st 
Magyar Agrarians 

THE differences between Austria and Hungary over 
economic relations, or the Ausgleich, have reached an 
acute stage, and it will require the strong, personal influence 
of Emperor-King Francis Joseph to prevent a dangerous 
rupture. One queer result of the dissensions has Leen a 
partial reconciliation between German and Slav in the Cis- 
leithan Parliament. A temporary truce has been patched 
up, and both parties have turned around to pitch into the 
rebellious Magyar. The Hungarian Ministry is largely 
under the control of Agrarians, who seem to be kin ard 
kindred of our American beet-sugar people. The Magyar 
kingdom expects a more favorable arrangement with 
Austria, but, owing to increasing military and naval ex- 
penditures, it is doubtful if such expectations will be 
realized. Friends of a united empire place their confidence 
in the venerable Emperor, who has always had an almost 
magnetic influence with Hungarian magnates. But it is 
questionable if Francis Joseph will be able to accomplish 
much, or to restore harmomy permanently. He is hardly 
to be regarded as an expertin economic controversies. 
The polyglot empire of the Hapsburgs has a very clouded 
future. Race hatred and conflicting material interests are 
gnawing at its vitals. 
se 

The Bankruptcy Law 


THE failure of Congress to pass Ray’s bankruptcy 
amendments evokes no sighs of regret. Congressman 
Ray based his bill on a decision of the United States 
Supreme. Court, which laid it down as the law that a 
creditor who has received payments on account within four 
months prior to bankruptcy proceedings, must return them 
before he will be allowed to get his pro rata share of 
assets. There is nothing unjust or improper about such a 
requirement. A time-limit of some kind had to be made, 
and may be found in bankruptcy or assignment legislation 
in every State in the Union where such legislation has 
been provided. The decision referred to is not open to 
water-holding criticism, and does not appear to be very 
much opposed, except by some disgruntled Eastern persons, 
who think they have been placed at a disadvantage by 
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enforcement of it. Like everything else on our statute - 
books, the National bankruptcy law is not perfect, yetit is 
The probability that it will grow in 


A few amendments 


giving satisfaction. 
the people’s estimation is very strong. 
may be in order and will doubtless be made before long, 
but they will be of minor importance, and not affect or 
change the essential features of the law. 
Fe Z 
Irrigation 

SomE of our Eastern friends do not seem to be very 
enthusiastic about irrigation. They are upsetting their 
serenity of mind by making gloomy deductions from the 
recently passed irrigation law, which provides, in sub- 
Stance, that all money derived from the sale of public 
lands within the arid or semi-arid belt, including receipts 
since July 1, 1900, shall be set apart for purposes of irri- 
gation. The treasury now holds about $6,000,000 avail- 
able under the provisions of this new law. It is estimated 
that more than 60,000,000 acres are in need of irrigation and 
that it will cost $10 an acre to furnish it. The total 
prospective outlay will thus be in excess of $600,000,000. 
The magnitude of the scheme seems to have a paralyzing 
effect on ultra-conservative Easterners. They are afflicted 
with the idea that the Government is making a serious 
mistake, the end ard consequence of which cannot be 
foreseen, and are not at all likely to be pleasant. They 
should calm themselves. Their mental perturbations 
and prophecies of financial disaster, of an endless drain 
upon the Federal Treasury, are positively silly. There is 
nothing wrong about irrigation. The Republicans have 
crowned themselves with glory and honor by advocating 
and passsing such a law. It will prove to be among the 
most popular and most beneticial laws ever passed. It 
will result in an enormous growth in National wealth and 
population, bring about tremendous changes in economic 
conditions, and increase the material welfare ot the people 
of every State in the Union. East and West, South and 
North will share in the results. Those who opp2se such a 
law are fighting against their own and their children’s 
Such shortsightedness, such Judas-economy, 
is truly deplorable. It betrays a little mind, a vision that* 
does not go beyond the tip of the nose. It is the very 
quintessence of Little Americanism. There is nothing 
visionary about irrigation. It has already been put in 
practical operation and proved wonderfully successful. 
The people of the West and Southwest want irrigation, 
because they need it, and because they know it is perfectly 
And they are going to have it. 
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feasible. 


To Save the Birds 


THE efforts of the Audubon Society are at last begin- 
ning to bear some tangible fruit. So much is admitted by 
Mr. Walter J. Blakely, President of the Missouri Branch 
of the bird-protecting organization. In a lately published 
article, in 7he Commonwealth, he states that farmers are be- 
ing brought to a recognition of the fact that birds are their 
best friends, and that school children are likewise being 
taught timely and salutary lessons in regard to this subject. 
This is good news, and will be appreciated by every true 
friend of the birds. Mr. Blakely is also authority for the 
statement that a National law, known as the “Lacey Act,” 
is bringing forth very gratifying results in the matter of 
game traffic between the different States. Further legisla- 
tion will be asked for and is imperative. This may be a 
trivial subject tothe thoughtless, yet it has a very impor- 
tant bearing upon material interests, leaving aside all 
zesthetic or humane questions. Bird-killing has been too 
long regarded as permissible sport, or part of legitimate 
trade in this country, and the results are woefully apparent. 
A large share of responsibility rests upon the women of 
America. The gentle sex should prove its claim to gentle- 
ness by assisting the efforts of the Audubon Society. So 
far as the small boy with the cat-rifle is concerned, it 
should not be very difficult to suppress him, if parents will 
only take some interest in the matter of bird-protection, 
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while properly enforced game-laws should suffice to knock 
sensible, decent notions into the heads of “bum” hunters. 
The Audubon Society is engaged in a most laudable en- 
deavor, but it will not meet with complete success until the 
pablic co-operates in a hearty and willing manner. The 
Audubon Society needs members and money and those who 
think the society’s purpose good—as who does not?—should 
join and subscribe. 
se 
France and Italy 


THE new Prime Minister of France, M. Combes, is an 
ex-priest. This being the case, itis no wonder that he is 
looked upon with such undisguised hatred and disgust 
by the Clericals and Monarchists of the ancient type. Ata 
recent session of the Chamber of Deputies, a prominent 
Royalist member launched upon a violent, almost scandal- 
ous,tirade against the new Premier and reprobated him for 
his renegade past. Itis not likely that the new Ministry 
will live very long. From the very start, it is meeting with 
a sea of troubles; it willhavea difficult job trying to please 
both supporters and opponents. M. Combes lacks the 
diplomatic sagacity, strength of character and experience of 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, his predecessor. He is openly ac- 
cused cf cowardice and unsteadiness of purpose. Late 
legislation has deeply aroused the clericals and fanatical 
royalists. While Waldeck-Rousseau appears to have done 
or inspired the proper thing, in pushing through the enact- 
ment of laws curbing the intermeddling of monastic orders 
in politics and education, there isan impression that the time 
for drastic legislation had not as yet arrived, and that it will 
produce a violent reaction. If this impression should be 
based on a good diagnosis of the situation, then M. Combes 
has rocky times ahead of him, and is out of place in his 
present position. He appears to be poorly qualified to 
act as mediator between the violently contending parties. 
His accession to such a post of power andinfluence is taken 
much less complacently than the appointment of Signor 
O:tolenghi as commander-in-chief of the Italian army. 
Hardly anything is said against this new head of the army, 
although he is a Jew. The Italians are to be congratulated 
pon their display of sense andtact. They showa more 
modern spirit than their Latin neighbors across the Mont 
Cenis range of Alps. Do you remember all the Jew-bait- 
ing, the hysterical invectives and monstrous perversion of 
justice characteristic of the time of the Dreyfus affair? 
Jewish officers found themselves compelled to hand in their 
resignations. Personal qualities and merit were utterly 
ignored. To be a Jew was to be an outcast, at least so far 
as the army was concerned. The Italians presenta re- 
freshing contrast. 
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Joe Chamberlain’s Scheme 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN has troubles of his own these 
days. After having seen his stern, relentless plans for 
dealing with the rebellious Boers set aside, with rather 
scant ceremony, the Imperial Colonies refuse to show any 
enthusiasm about his plaas for a tariff-union, or Zollverein 
The Colonial Secretary has, for some years, been a staunch 
advocate of Imperial Federation, the aim and tendency of 
which would be to centralize the Empire, and increase 
revenues for imperial purposes. For obvious reasons, the 
Colonies fail to see any special advantage to themselves in 
plans of this kind. They are, apparently, well satisfied 
with the position they occupy, and anxious for as much 
self-government and autonomy as they can consistently 
claim or get. They donot care to lose their identity, and 
be immersed in the surging seas of imperial troubles and re- 
quirements. It does not look probable, judging by present 
indications, that Chamberlain will ever be able to carry his 
Federation plans to success. In addition to the grow- 
ing opposition in the Colonies, he fails to meet with the 
necessary endorsement at home. The British Ministry is 
known to be divided on the subject of Federation, and it 
looks as if the majority of members failed to agree with 
the Colonial Secretary. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is par- 
ticularly adverse to plans of a Zol/verein, or the application 





of protectionist principles to the government of a federated 
empire. He does not care to arouse the ill-will and resent- 
ment of foreiga countries, which are now enjoying equal 
trade privileges in British colonies. If the Federation idea 
were to be adopted, and a Zo/lverein formed, would the 
United States be pleased at any discrimination against 
American wheat, cotton, corn, metals, or any other pro- 
ducts? The Washington Government would be busy pro- 
testing. It is to be hoped that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
ideas will prevail, and that Chamberlain’s dreams of Im- 
perial Federation will be defeated. In matters of this 
kind, which do not affect our own politics, we are all free- 
traders. Even the most rabid protectionist will fall in line 
and dwell upon the advantages of a free interchange of 
commodities, and of the moral necessity of maintaining 
friendly intercourse with foreign nations. When it comes 
to the loss or gain of dollars and cents, principles do not 
hold out very long. If protection does not benefit us, we 
are for free trade, that is, when we have foreign politics 
under consideration, and when it is not necessary for us to 
turn political somersaults at home. The American high- 
tariff man is for free trade in England, and against all Cham- 
berlainian propositions looking towards a possible loss or 
curtailment of a foreign market for our goods. He may not 
be very consistent, but that does not worry him. “Con- 
sistency,” as some bright Englishman used to say, “is the 
last argument of fools.” Besides, is not our modern 
American protectionist in favor of reciprocity? And does 
not this save him from accusations of inconsistency, or of 
going back on time-honored Republican principles? Of 
course, he does not, or will not, admit that reciprocity is 
but a variation of free-trade. He has to “save his face” 
somehow. 


se wt 
Greed 


WE hear a great deal about Yankee greed for the 
dollar, and all that sort of thing, but we have never yet 
seen in this country such a sordid spectacle as is pre- 
sented by the English in the revelation of the millions of 
pounds of money wagered with insurance companies on 
the life of the King. We Yankees insure ourselves for 
the benefit of others. We don’t play the insurance game 
in such a way thatsome one else hasto die that we may 
win. 
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The Case of Congressman Butler 


The Congress of the United States, unseating Mr. 
James J. Butler, representing the Twelfth District of 
Missouri, has not seated his Republican opponent, but 
declares there was no valid election in the district. This 
has been done on the ground of fraud, and yet there has 
been no proof of fraud that justifies the indictment, trial 
or conviction of any perpetrator of the fraud. The 
city-vf-St.-Louis district that elected Mr. James 
J. Butler has gone Democratic again 
elec.ion. If Mr. James J. Butler was 
elected, then the whole St. Louis City ticket nom- 
inated with him was also fraudulently elected, and yet that 


since his 
fraudulently 


claim, though once made, has never been substantiated. 
We are told a great deal about the Missouri election law, 
and, doubtless, it is a strongly partisan measure, but all 
election laws are strongly partisan, and the showing against 
the so-called Nesbitt law is not convincing as to its iniquity. 
The Mrrxor thinks the election law is partisan to an 
extreme, but it does not think that the Nesbitt law is re- 
sponsible for the election of Mr. Butler. The people of 
St. Louis voted for the Democratic ticket because they 
were disgusted with an inefficient, ignorant, corrupt Re- 
publican administration, and such was this disgust that the 
people who claimed Mr. James J. Butler had been elected 
by fraud, did not dare to claim that Mr. Butler’s opponent 
was elected. Mr. Butler’s opponent was srcatched 
by his own party workers, and the respectable 
Republicans refused to vote for Mr. Butler’s opponent 
because they considered him the 
machine, as bad as, or worse than, Butler’s. The MIRROR 


creature of a 





believes that Mr. Butler 
legal votes, than his opponent, and that he was 
elected by those votes. Mr. Butler was largely swept 


received more votes, more 


into office by the unpopularity of the then Republican city 
administration with which his opponent was identified. [/ 
the Republican party did not dare declare that Mr. Butler’s 
opponent really received a majority of the votes cast, and 
was elected, the unseating of Mr. Butler isan injustice- 
yes, an injustice if Mr. Butler were a thousand times more 
vicious a man than he is represented to be by his enemies. 
And though this may not be the opinion of St. Louisans 
to-day, it will be their opinion later. A majority of the voters 
of the Twelfth Distrist preferred Mr. Butler to his op- 
ponent. That majority may not have been a majority of 
the best citizens of the swellest wards, but it was a majority 
nevertheless and the stifling of that vote by Congress can 
not be justified by the fact that Mr. Butler has been at 
times a wild boy, and that he manages a not very refined 
vaudeville show. This isn’t popular doctrine in this city 
now, but it will be later, whether or not Mr. Butler is again 
a candidate for Congress. And the MIRROR has never been 
distinguished by rapturous enthusiasm for the Butlers. 
se 
World’s Fair Faults 


SOME of the World’s Fair buildings are imposing 
enough in photographs, but an inspection of the interior 
plans reveals a style of architecture that is bound to make 
trouble. There are too many interior supports for the 
roofs. O£ course, it’s well to have the roofs supported, 
but pillars and posts in an exposition’ building are things 
which the exhibitor of fine wares, the constructors of fine 
d splays do not relish. , These pillars and posts break the 
public’s view of fine displays and if there are too many 
such obstructions there will be a paucity of great exhibits. 
Exhibitors will not expend large sums on displays that are 
to be deprived of full effect upon the public. Someone 
should look into this matter. 

se 
A Pointer 

MR. WATTERSON and Mr. Bryan continue to belabor 
Mr. Grover Cleveland with words, yet Mr. Cleveland has 
done nothing more heinous than express an opinion, when 
it was called for, upon the plight of the party to which all 
three men belong. If the three-sided fight continues there 
is no doubt that the party will be forced to nominate a 
candidate who will stand for everything and for nothing, 
some neutral, evasive, affable, magnetic, business man 
without any such thing as political principles that 
seriously clash with other men’s principles. Therefore, as 
the Democratic National Convention will be held in S:. 
Louis during the World’s Fair period, look out for a 
stampede for the President of the Fair—David R. 
Francis. 


ss 
Exit Imperialism 


THE passage of the Philippine civil government bill, to 
be followed, by the time this issue of the MIRROR is off the 
press, by an amnesty proclamation, marks the beginning of 
peace and of independence for the Filipinos. It does away 
with militaristic rule in the islands and it inaugurates the 
construction of the people into autonomous States. And 
there’s an end to imperialism. 


ze 
In Missouri 


REPUBLICANS are in better shape to carry Missouri this 
year than they ever have been before—provided the truce 
between the Republican factions is kept. The clamor 
about misused funds amounting to millions has not been 
satisfactorily answered by the Democratic leaders or papers. 
The war upon old party leaders in the Democracy by the 
Republichas split that party, and the chief object of the 
Republic's attack comes back at his assailants in a tremen- 
dous indictment of officials and candidates for legislative 
and other corruption. In St. Louis and Kansas City 
wealthy and powerful Democrats are in league with Re- 
publicans to carry the next Legislature and send Mr. 
Richard C. Kerens to the United States Senate. All 
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hrough the State the corporation influences are solid 
gainst the Senatorial candidacy of ex-Gov. W. J. Stone. 
All through the State, the friends of Lon V. Stephens, 
‘ormer Governor, are ready to knife Dockery, and down in 
the Democratic Gibraltar, Southeast Missouri, there is a 
revolt against James M. Seibert, the Democratic boss, 
while the country papers are in revolt against Mr. Sam 
Cook, Secretary of State, candidate for Governor, editor of 
the Mexico /ntelligencer and “slick” man generally. There 
is a dump scheme under cover in the Democratic ranks all 
over the State, but with the idea that most of “the goods” 
will be delivered to the Republicans in St. Louis and 
Kansas City. Mr. Kerens will carry the Legislature sure, 
if the “throw down” now organized is not obstructed by 
the Democratic leaders. Missouri will go Republican this 
year on Democratic votes and Democratic money and 
Democratic brains, unless all signs fail, unless there is 
treason in the Republican camp. These facts have been 
stated in the MIRROR manytimes. They are stated as facts, 
not as opinions. Watch the results. 
Fe st 
Big Cut in Taxes 

SEVENTY-THREE million dollars of war taxes have been 
wiped out by the act of repeal which became effective last 
Tuesday. This is a saving to all business and must be 
regarded as an increase of prosperity for the common peo- 
ple upon whom all taxes eventually fall. 

se 
Thinking Departments 


REAR ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, as member 
of the House of Commons, is pouring hot shot into the 
British admiralty department these days. He is giving 
the Britishers some sound advice, and, given his intimate 
knowledge of naval affairs and practical experience, he 
ought to know what he is talking about. If all he says is 
true, then Great Britain has no reason to be very proud of 
her navy, orto be very confident of continued supremacy 
on the oceans. Lord Beresford considers the British navy 
susceptible of great improvement. He is particularly per- 
sistent in his demands for the addition of a “thinking 
department” to the admiralty. Beresford is hitting the 
right “spot and he should keep on hammering, but he 
should make a stipulation that the “thinking department” 
be added before, and not after, things have happened. 
The English have a peculiar way of doing their thinking 
after it is all over. And that is not exactly the wise or 
safe way. How lucky it was for England that the Boers 


had no navy! 
Fe wt 


The Triple Holiday 


THE three-ply holiday in honor of the Fourth, may 
only mean a woozier Monday morning. Every silver 
lining has its cloud. Put the soft pedal on your patriotism, 
men! 


Ft 
Our Patron Saint 


JESSIE JAMES is the patron saint of Missouri. The 
Democratic papers have devoted columns after columns to 
elcquent descriptions of the translation of his sacred bones 
from one spot to another. Jesse James was a brigind and 
an assassin, but, because he had been a Confederate 
guerilla before he became a desperado, certain demagogues 
in the State insist upon making a hero of the villain. It 
was bad enough for Missouri to be known as the State of 
Jesse James while that creature was alive, but this apotheo- 
sis of the dead bandit in such articles as have been printed 
in the Post Dispatch and Republic, keeps Jesse Jamesism alive 
and injures the State beyond computation. 

Ft 
Exposition Failures 

BuFFALo gets $500,090 from the Government to enable 
the citizens to pay the contractors who built the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition. Charleston also received help to pay out 


on its Exposition. Does this mean that Buffalo and 


Charleston lost out on their investment in Expositions? It 
does not. It means that the Exposition companies lost 
money. The cities did not, as the newspapers of both 
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places abundantly attest. Both cities, as a whole, feel 
that they were immensely benefited. Subscribers to the 
local funds may have lost the money, but at the same time 
they report handsome profits from increases in their private 
business, and in both places bank deposits are said to have 
been satisfactorily greater at the end of the Fairs than they 
were at the corresponding period of the year before the 
events, while all the larger stores felt decidedly 
the benefit of the increase of transient popu- 
lation. The Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company 
may lose money, though we hope it won’t, and yet the city 
of St. Louis will be immeasurably benefied by the show 
given bythecompany. The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Company has plenty of money to enable it to make money, 
for, nowadays, there is hardly any other way to make it. 
Buffalo and Charleston were rather shabbily treated by the 
Government in the inception of their enterprises and they 
started in under a handicap of lack of funds. There is 
nothing in the incident of the donation to Buffalo and 
Charleston that can be taken as indicative of disaster to 
St. Louis as a result of the World’s Fair to be held here in 


1904. 
ze 
The King 


REMEMBERING the sudden change from hopefulness to 
the abandonment of hope in the bulietins from the bedside 
of the wounded President McKinley, the people are gener- 
ally discounting the good news sent out by the surgeons in 
attendance upon King Edward VII. The MIRROR be- 
lieves, in spite of the tone of the bulletins, that there 1s an 
undercurrent of opinion among experienced physicians that 
the King will not survive the malady for the relief of 
which the operation was performed upon him. This 
undercurrent of opinion may be wrong, but it exists in 
great strength. King Edward is an elderly man and he 
has lived his life, not wastefully, perhaps, but still, not with 
much devotion to asceticism, and the chances of his re- 
covery from both his ailment and the operation for its re- 
lief are considerably against him. There is hope for the 
King’s life, but not so much, evidently, as the surgeons 
desire to inspire by their bulletins. At least Edward VII 
is a long way from being out of danger. 


JF St 
Aliases 


IT will be fashionable hereafter for each of our multi- 
millionaires to have an alias. John D. Rockefeller’s is 
Bertram Cutler. There are but two other professions than 
millionairing in which the practitioners change their 
names, and one of them is the theatrical profession. 

st st 
Come, Let Us Goc-Goo! 

CLASSICAL legal lore has been enriched by a definition 
of the expression “goo-goo eyes.” A vice-chancellor of a 
New Jersey Court of equity has broken the ice, and de- 
clared that “goo-goo eyes” means “attention without inten- 
tion.” Consequently there is no harm, or impropriety, in 
making “goo-goo eyes,” and this ocular exercise may here- 
after be safely indulged in. The New York Sun is trying 
to impair the value of this definition from a legal tribunal, 
by asserting that it has to be regarded as an obiter dictum, 
and that it came into the case decided, incidentally only. 
The definition will stand, however, until it has been over- 
ruled by the United S:ates Supreme Court. The matter is 
certainly important enough to be carried up to the highest 
tribunal of the country, and to be exhaustively discussed in 
lawyers’ briefs and legal treatises. Interest in it is 
heightened by a suggestion that making “goo-goo eyes” is 
equivalent to flirting. The New York paper comes nobly 
to the rescue, however, and gives us a scientific demonstra- 
tion that flirtation is more elaborate and involves a closer 
acquaintance, and adds that there is a close relation 
between “goo-goo eyes” and “sheep’s eyes.” Now all this 
is mighty interesting; it opens up a profound psychological 
study worthy of careful consideration. Now that Congress 
has adjourned ard the South African war is over, “goo- 
goo eyes” should prcve an enlivening topic of discussion 
during the dog-days. Mr. William Jennings Bryan and 
Mr. Henri Watterson are making “goo-goo eyes” at one 
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another, and by mountain, lake, stream and sea, there rises 
a “goo-goo” sound that goes with “goo-goo eyes” as of 
unnumbered myriads of turtle-doves. 
se Ft 
Mr. Hitchcock’s Enemies 

PROBABLY the most unpopular official in Washington is 
Mr. Hitchcock, Secretary of the Interior, but his unpopu- 
larity being among men who want to gobble up public 
lands for their cwn use, is greatly to his credit. Mr. 
Hitchcock is opposed by men such as are described in Mr. 
Hamlin Garland’s latest novel, “The Captain of the Gray 
Horse Troop,” as determined to drive out of office all 
who oppose their invasion of Indian lands, by men who are 
lawless in their greed for a part of the public domain, by 
politicians like Mr. Garland’s Senator Brisbane in the story 
referred to. The opposition to the Secretary of the 
Interior is made up altogether of politicians who cannot use 
him to further the ends of land-grabbing cattle barons. 
They have sworn to get Mr. Hitchcock out of the Cabinet, 
but they will rot succeed, for the President stands with 
him in his cere for the rights of the public, and in his de- 
termination especially to deal justly with the Indians. If 
any person wishes to know the quality of the men who are 
warring upon Mr. Hitchcock that person has only to read 
about the men who tried to intimidate “The Captain of the 
Gray Horse Troop.” Incidentally, such irquisitive per- 
sons will obtain a view of the Indian question that may 
shake their acceptance of the Western dictum that “the 
only good Indian is a dead Indian.” 


se St 
Wonderful 


It's wonderful how much rain we get when ncbody’s 
praying for it, and how little comes when everybody's 
petitioning for a plenteous pour, and how much damage 
rain can do when a little rain would exactly fill the bill. 
But then, man born of woman is of few days and full of 
kicks against everything, 

se 
Sound Conservatism 

SounD and conservative financiering brings its own 
rewards. This is well illustrated by the announcement 
that the Boatmen’s Bank, the oldest financial institution in 
St. Louis, organized in 1847, has accumulated a surplus 
fund of $1,0C0,000. This surplus fund, it should be 
Stated, is the result of actual earnings, after payment of 
regular semi annual dividends ard charging off all bad and 
doubtful debts. The capital s‘ock is $2,000,000. No new 
money has been paid into this bank by its stockholders 
beyond the $400 000 subscribed in 1856 - nine years after 
its organization as a savings bank without capital. Since 
then, total dividend-payments amounted to $6 830,0(0, 
making a total net profit on the $400,000 paid-up in 1856, 
of $7,830,000, being $1,957.50 on every $100 then sub- 
scribed. The officials, cirectors and stockholders of the 
Boatmen’s Bank are to be congratulated on such splendid 
results. They have every reason to be proud of sucha 
record, and to look hopefully into the future. The city of 
St. Louis has reason to be proud of such a bank. The 
Boatmen’s Bank is the typical best-managed and most 
solid financial institution of St. Louis; is, in fact, the 
exemp!ar which all the other great and successful financial 
institutions of this city bave followed. 

se st 
Clever Egoism 

SoME papers are jibing President RooseveJt for sending 
to Pope Leo XIII a fine edition of “The Works of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.” They say the gift is egotistic. It may 
be—a little; but it is also tasteful. The President could 
not send any present of great ‘monetary value. Mr. 
Cleveland sent the Pope, it will be remembered, a nicely 
bound copy of “The Constitution of the United States.” 
Mr. Roosevelt sends the Pope what Mr. Roosevelt thinks 
is good form as between one personage and another, and 
what is, at the same time, a fairly good presentation of 
various aspects of the American spirit in actual working 
in history. The giving of such a present required “nerve” 
on the President’s part. He knew the papers would jeer 
him for egoism, but that did not deter him from doing 
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something that seemed the only way out of a dilemma of 
ancient formalism. The President may have given the 
Ego a little play in this incident, but not one man of all 
the editors who criticise him for the act could have hit 
upon as happy a solution of such a difficulty as confronted 
the Chief Executive. Egoism is all right when it is, as in 
this case, the inevitable right thing. 
ss 
Dewey's Speeches 
ADMIRAL Dewey “isn’t doing a thing” to the hopes of 
the eminent and earnest gentlemen who have been com- 
paring Emilio Aguinaldo to George Washington. Dewey 
says Aguinaldo is a thief and a liar, and the Admiral 
intimates or insinuates that he had to take Manila to save it 
from massacre. Admiral Dewey was supposed to be an 
anti-imperialist admirer of Aguinaldo, but his turns out to 
be the most damaging testimony yet offered against the 
“patriotism” and “high ideals” of the insurgent chieftain. 
But why didn’t Dewey say all this before? Why was he 
mum when he thought the Aguinaldist Democrats might 
nominate him for President? It looks very much like 
Admiral Dewey has been manceuvering with his facts in 
some fashion. If he had said, three years ago, what he 
now says of Aguinaldo, the Philippine insurgents would 
have had little or no encouragement from the Americans 
who have been the backbone of the insurrection. Dewey 
is a queer genius. What he says always “staris some- 
thing,” but his remarks always seem to come forth inoppor- 
tunely for himself. Still, talking is not Dewey’s business, 
and maybe that’s why he interferes in his speech. 
st wt 
Splashing He roes 
ANOTHER hero is tottering to his fall—General Leonard 

Wood. He is accused of divers things; of making the govern- 
ment pay his drink bills; of knuckling under to embezzler 
Rathbone; of bribing General Maximo Gomez; that he sub- 
sidized agents of the sugar trust. There may be some 
other charges. The Democratic correspondents say that 
Wood’s financial irregularities are to be an issue in future 
campaigns. President Roosevelt stands by Wood and says 
he’s all right. It is unfortunate that these splashes of 
mud should decorate General Wood, but then what man 
who distinguished himself inthe war with Spain has not 
been splashed with mud of the same sort? We shall have, 
probably, an investigation of General Wood, and all the 
mud will be stirred until it stinks, and at the end we shall 
find that the late Governor-General of Cuba was a straight 
and square soldier who did what he did with the freedom of 
action that attaches to a military governor, and that if he 
hadn’t done what he did by ignoring or cutting red tape, 
we should have had to thrash the Cubans. 


Fe SF 
Herbert Spencer on Business Abuses 


In his “Facts and Comments,” Herbert Spencer has 
something to say on company-law reforms. He is firing 
broadsides at Hooleyism, dishonest business methods and 
abuses of corporate power and privileges. He severely 
criticises those careless, happy-go-lucky shareholders who 
will never go to the trouble of investigating reports, or 
attend meetings, or voice their own individual opinion about 
company affairs or managerial methods, and who will, un- 
hesitatingly, fill out proxies in favor of scheming, faithless 
directors, who are anxious to remain in control for their 
own private gain. The synthetic philospher evidently 
knows what he is talking about. His scientific and meta- 
physical speculations, his cogitations on “Ultimate Ques- 
tions,” have not dulled his business sense. He makes 
some very logical and practical recommendations, but 
admits, in the concluding paragraph, that there is no hope 
that they will ever be acted upon and adopted. To prevent 
directors’ meetings from becoming a mere farce, or “put- 
up jobs” by insiders, he suggests the appointment of 
“Official Referees,” to be, presumably, under the control of 
the State or Government, but it is very doubtfulif a remedy 
of this kind would be efficacious. Such official overseers 
would constantly be under the temptation of betraying their 
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trust, or making use of knowledge obtained, or conspiring 
with dishonest directors, and that the temptation would, in 
many cases, be too strong to resist is hardly open to doubt. 
To expect different results would, to use the author’s own 
words, be equivalent -to taking “a view of human nature 
altogether at variance with experience.” Spencer’s views 
on this subject are certainly very interesting, and especially 
so for us inthe United States at the present time, when 
the organizing of corporations has become a favorite 
pastime with unscrupulous speculators and promoters. 
Recent developments have amply demonstrated the fact 
that minority stockholders are, nowadays, treated with scant 
courtesy, and are well nigh unable to obtain relief in the 
courts. Some time ago, J. Pierpont Morgan testified on the 
witness stand that it is one of the principal aims of our big 
trusts to prevent changes of control, and to resort to in- 
creases in cspitalization whenever circumstances, that is, 
threatening dangers of loss of control, require such pro- 
ceedings. This means, in other words, that the majority 
interest will run the corporation to suit itself, and that the 
minority stockholder may “go hang.” Such impudent, 
scandalous methods are getting to be quite fashionable. 
And there does not seem to be any effective 
remedy at hand. Minority stockholders are becoming 
used to such high-handed proceedings, it seems, 
and are losing all courage of trying to enforce their 
rights. Sometimes, however, smaller shareholders could 
help themselves, as Herbert Spencer intimates, by exer- 
cising their undoubted rights of attending meetings and of 
voting for whom they please, and, by combining and using 
their thinking powers a little, frustrate the purposes of 
tyrannical directors in power. If stockholders of the late- 
ly collapsed London and Globe Finance Corporation had 
been less lazy and not slept on their rights, they would have 
fared better. At the time when this concern was already 
under grave suspicion and staggering under a heavy load of 
worthless stock, when the management was openly accused 
of discreditable transactions, holders of stock continued to 
express confidence in the directors and endorsed their actions 
by re-electing them by an immense majority. Similar 
occurrences have frequently been recorded in this 
country, giving striking proof of the strong disinclin- 
ation of the average stockholder to think and investigate 
for himself. If he has any suspicions at all, he is only too 
willing to drown them in the thought that the directors of 

the company know more about its affairs than he does. Mr. 

Spencer’s remarks about abuses of corporate privileges, 

about committing corporations to subsidiary undertakings, 

are likewise timely and interesting. In this country the 
abuse referred to is growing. A steel trust, for instance, 
may have the right toengage in the manufacturing of steel 

andiron, in mining ore, in building and operating railroads 
and steamships, in buying real estate, or absorbing other 
corporations and to do various other exotic things which 
have not the least relation to the purpose for which it was 
originally organized. The growth of corporate powers is 
something that calls for special and constant study. There 

are grave dangers involved in it. It encroaches upon 
governmental powers, upon public rights and complicates 

national policies. The matter is one that invites legislative 

action of some sort. 


Ft 
So Close We’re Knit 


THAT is a very interesting suggestion about Mont 
Pelee’s eruptions having disturbed atmospheric conditions 
for thousands of miles. There may be something in this 
theory, although, on its face, it looks very far-fetched. 
News comes from India that the annual monsoon has, 
so far, failed to make its appearance in the western 
part of that great empire, and that great con- 
sternation prevails in consequence... The monsoon, 
it will be remembered, is the salvation of India. 
Without it, nothing of importance can be raised. Wheat 
and rice crops are absolutely dependent upon it. Its non- 
appearance has aroused meteorological authorities, and they 
declare that the outbreak of Mont Pelee has deflected the 





monsoon a thousand miles to the westward. Considerin» 
the recent excessive amount of rainfall in this country and 
in Europe, Indian meteorologists may be on the right track 
There is nothing impossible in their theory. They hav 
opened up a new path for the scientific study of atmospheri. 
changes and influences. Meteorology is still very much in 
its infancy, although it is one of the most importan: 
branches of mcdern science. There is positively nothing 
fakish about it; it does not wrestle with theoretic premises 
or a priori assumptions, but with solid, tangible facts, not- 
withstanding all the fun we have with the weather prophets 
of the government. It is interesting and in a way inspir- 
ing to think that the splendid cataclysm in Martinique was 
probably responsible for the deserted summer gardens of 
St. Louis last Sunday. The world is one, and as our 
friends the Union Laborites say, “an injury to one is the 
concern of all.” 

se 

. Taft and the Pope 


GO VERNOR TAFT’s mission to Rome has not yet dis- 
closed the necessity for an “ultimatum” to the Pope. There 
can’t be an ultimatum to the Pope, because the Pope is no 
longer a temporal sovereign. All the Governor of the 
Philippines can do is to tell the Pope what the United 
States intends to do with the lands of the friars in the 
Philippines. This government will do what it intends do- 
ing, and it intends only the fair thing by the Church, This 
country will buy the lands from the friars. If the friars 
will not sel], this country will take the lands. Without 
doubt the Pope knows what confronts him and will consent 
to the American plan. There is no “problem” in the Taft 
mission to Rome, in spite of the fury of some anti-Catholic 
fanatics. The Catholics of the United States are in no 
danger of siding with the Pope against this country. The 
friars will have to give up the lands they hold by virtue of 
tiles in their character hostile to this country’s laws, and 
that is all there is to the matter. The Pope will not protest. 
He is a wise man and he knows protest is useless. 

ee 


FOURTH O’ JULY. 





BY BUCKLES, 





knows its deeper meaning. We've heard, of late 

that this country of ours has been doing things 
that make a mockery of the holiday and its earlier signifi- 
cances. Look around you, and inquire if any sane person 
really believes this wail about departure from the teachings 
of “the fathers.” The answer is “no.” To-day the Presi- 
dent does for the Filipinos more than “the fathers” ever 
dreamed of doing for a better race than the most of the 
inhabitants of the archipelago of the East, now under our 
flag. To-day the President is endeavoring to give the full 
effect of Fourth o’ July significances to the Cubans. And 
all around the globe the people know more than they knew 
before of the Fourth o’ July principles upon which this 
Government was founded and for which it will fight. And 
all over this land the people are prosperous and happy 
according to their individual deserts. The best evidence 
that the Fourth o’ July spirit is not effete, is found in the 
fact that in all the great cities, the employers, 
taking advantage of calendar conditions, here, wherever 
possible, agreed to give employes a holiday from Thursday 
evening until Monday morning. In the merely recreative 
sense this is, probably, the greatest Fourth o’ July this 
country has ever known, the Fourth o’ July that is cele- 
brated with the most general good-will ever known. 
There may be less spread-eagle oratory, but there is more 
widespread happiness ani deep satisfaction with the coun- 
try that we own. There’s no better patriotism than happi- 
ness and satisfaction with government inthe main. There 


F tsene O’ JULY! What to say of it? Everyone 


never was more Americanism in the White House than 
now, never more in the hearts of the people than now. 
Never before was the full meaning of Americanism im- 
pressed so far afield as now. How can we be “iiltle 
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ericans” after reading the Philippine Civil Government 
after reading the President’s recent plea for Cuba, 
r noting the intent to proclaim amnesty to those in arms 
nst our authority. Does some one murmur something 
ut Trust tyranny as opposed to Fourth o’ July? Yes; 
does any one, whose opinion is worth anything, believe 
: the Government is unequal to the task of making the 
ists the servants of the people for good? Is the Trust 
te so bad as painted? If it is, why the general.happi- 
ness and contentment? True, this land is neither Utopia 
Arcadia, nor Campanella’s City of the Sun, nor 
Marcus Aurelius’ Celestial City, nor the New Jerusalem. 
ere are many things wrong, many things we must 
change. Nature spreads apparent evil according to her 
own laws among men. We are not a perfect people. 
What fools, then, to expect a perfect government to eman- 
ate from our multitudinous imperfections! Yet we all 
know, deep down in our hearts, that we are all growing 
better, save for an occasional slip, and that the Govern- 
ment grows better with us, and that social, political and 
economic development, even with and often because of 
protest against the incidental evils of that development, 
lifts higher the flag that was really born on the Fourth o’ 
July and sends the principles of the Fourth o’ July further 
out among strange races of men and makes those prin- 
ciples modify for the better conditions among peoples 
whose rulers have not yet accepted the Fourth o’ July as 
the political essence of the Four Gospels. This is the best 
world we know anything about. And it would not be so 
good as it is but for the Fourth o’ July. And it’s better 
this Fourth o’ July, 1902, than it was on the Fourth o’ 
July, 1776. And whoso does not believe this denies 
the lightand the right. Hurrah for Freedom’s Christmas— 
Fourth o’ July! 


ee et 
COWARDICE AND RECREATION. 





BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 





cation of the average man or woman fails of its 
good purpose. Most people come home from their 
season by the sea, or atthe resorts of the inland lakes and 
rivers, fagged and spent with their efforts to have what 
they call “a good time.” Admitting that they have been 
merry, granting that what they are pleased to call their 
“outing,” has been a success, yet the best motive of their 
vacation remains unfulfilled. Of course, 1 am assuming 
that recreation, not in the distorted sense, but in the prime 
meaning of that word, isthe excuse and purpose of the 
summer vacation. Doubtless there are thousands of busy 
workers in the cities who never achieve the luxury of a va- 
cation trip, and who imagine that so remote, and, perhaps, 
impossible, a prize would mean for them, at least, a phy- 
sical and even mental reincarnation. 
And yet, less than ten per cent of the multitudinous 


| are a great many reasons why the annual va- 


army that annually goes out of the cities, comes within 
hailing distance of the actual presence of Nature; or, hay- 
ing come within reach of her gentle heart, know how to 
touch it; or, having come unawares upon her, respond to 
the infinitely wise and tender messages that tremble for- 
ever upon her yearning lips and light with learned love the 
veiled mysteries of her eyes. 

I have a theory that cowardice—the same sort of 
cowardice which has made most religion a mawkish mixture 
of fulsome adulation and fawning fear of God—is at the 
bottom of the common failure of mankind to know Nature 
at first hand. I have noticed that most of the men who 
are alive to the wanton splendors of natural phenomena 
have yet that artificial fear of the frowning face of Nature 
which is born of the unnatural life of cities and enhanced 
by the naxrow and narrowing environments of what is 
called civilization, I have seen the peace of a whole bevy 
of sane women destroyed for an hour because a humming 
honey-maker wheeled his friendly course across the ten- 
acre meadow where they were disporting. I have seen 
srown men, after days, balmy, sunlit days, of fishing by 
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some forest river, run—stampeded like cattle—to the 
safety (!) of a brick hotel because a funnel-shaped cloud 
of black vapor loomed athwart the sky, or because the wind 
came roaring amongst the bent masts of the forest, or be- 
cause the lightning dazzled and thunder deafened in instan- 
taneous proximity to their affrighted senses. 

The invalid, the ignoramus and the coward may not be 
born again in a summer’s vacation. But the healthy man 
of wit and courage can be and is. If you are one of these 
you will not goto the crowded watering places, nor to the 
fashionable resorts, nor even to the farm boarding-house. 
Nature disintegrates and absorbs the weak as she reclaims 
the withered leaf. Her lessons are always cryptic to the 
dull. She evades and loathes a coward. If you are none 
of these, go into the primeval wilderness for your summer 
recreation. Pitch your tent atop a high, dry, wind-swept, 
sun-bathed hill. Never mind how fierce the sun glares 
at your flimsy shelter during the day, it will be cool enough 
at night. If you are hearty, you will spend very few day- 
light hours about your camp. But dig a trench beneath 
the pitch of your cloth-eaves so that the rain of the days 
and of the nights will gutter away. At the back and sides 
of your tent will be enough, for you should choose the 
southeastern slope of a hill, and the waters will flow away 
and leave the sod-floor of your house dry and wholesome 
and cozy, rain it never so fiercely. The sun will waken 
you at dawn and the south wind will hail you into the 
open. 

Having pitched your tent with taut walls and made your 
trench, spread your poncho or rubber blanket upon the en- 
closed ground, and with your axe and knife go into the 
timber and hew and pare the hemlocks till you have a small 
mountain of twigs. Spread them up-curved upon your 
tent-floor and bless God for the odor of them and for the 
yielding, resilient couch which you have found ready to 
our hand. Two flat rocks, six inches high and laid a foot 
apart, or, if you cannot find rocks, two water-logged hulks 
of wood will make you a perfect cook-stove. Your skillet 
will span it. Your coffee-pot will sit in the embers or 
perch on the sides. Upon it you can bake, or broil, or 
fry. Place it at the rear of your tent so that the fumes of 
your cookery will not intrude upon your dormitory. Here 
now, is your home. There is in allthe world no bed so 
dry, so soft, so somnolently stimulating, so odorous of the 
blended perfumes of the earth, the winds, the waters and 
the sun, as this of hemlock twigs. ; 

Spread your broad blanket upon it. Wrap yourself in 
another and lie down. Can you hear the heart-beats of the 
world? Do you hear the kammer musik of the thickets? 
Are the voices of the river and the winds intune? Then 
sleep as no man ever slept on feather-bed or hair-spring 
mattress. You are in the lap of your mother again. The 
whirr in your ears is not the gyration of the power-house, 
nor the murmur of a hive of men; it is the throbof the 
sphere in an incredible ellipse. You cannot fall out, for 
you are very close tothe floor of all things, and there is 
nothing but a cotton film between you and the roof which 
never falls. 

Is there a storm? Look into its face and see howit has 
forgotten you. You may see the lightning rive the oak. 
But the great tree towered into the clouds and would not 
yield. Beside it you are scarcely more than the shelled 
snail clinging tothe sheltered side of a log. You are so 
obscure that you are safe. The wind will wrench the tim- 
bers and roll giant boulders from the hill, but your flimsy 
house quivers no more than the cob-web spun by spiders in 
the fork of the mulberry sapling. You are quite a small, 
frail thing—but you know. You may have guessed, but now 
you are sure that there is no devil, noevil spirit of the 
winds, or of the floods, or of the earth, dui fear. But you 
are no coward andthe demon dwells not within or near 
you. It is in the cities where scared underlings seek 
safety in cellars, orin crowds, or in talk—seek it every- 
where that it is not. For you know that no evil ever touched 
man from without. And you smile and sleep; a child that 
has found its mother and is unafraid. 

In the city a storm takes on the symptoms of some 
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virulent nausea. The flooded sewers erupt, the gutters 
puke garbage into the pavements. The sidewalks and the 
streets uphold filthy moisture for days. The sun stews it 
into fcetid odors. Cellars reek, till winter, with the fumes 
of spring rains. Sometimes the houses fall before the hur- 
ricane, crushing huddled inmates who fancied that walls 
of brick and stone were strong. Did you ever lie under a 
white cone of eight-ounce duck while the tempest raged at 
allthe world but you? No? Then you are an interloper 
and an intruder upon the holidays of Nature. 

The soaked fields, unchurned by feet and wheels, dry 
while the June sun is mounting tothe zenith. The un- 
hampered breezes blow the morning fogs into cloud-fleets, 
whose silver sails spangle the sky at evening. The prodi- 
gal splendors of the fine days are enhanced a thousand-fold 
to you who have seen the face of the earth wrenched, 
drenched and smitten by the wind, the cloud-burst and the 
thunder-bolt. You have won these smiles by turning not 
your back upon the tears. You have gained the prizes 
which cannot be stolen or ravished. 

Combat with game fish, the fair stalking of wild beasts, 
glimpses of the clear dawn, cruises upon laughing seas, 
these are but the incidents of a fair-weather friendship 
with Nature. But to the man who goes frankly, bravely 
back to the heart of things and sits fearless and loving at 
the feet of his Origin, there isa witchery in the river deeps, 
there are the whisperings of an elder kinship with all 
animate life, there is a song of hope in the dawn-voice 
of the lark, there are prophecies in the sounds of the streams 
and of the sea and of the winds, which make them into an 
epochal sequence sweeter and wiser than the lips of women 
or the words of books. 

And to the vaster multitude these will always be denied; 
for the many are cowards who would have without giving; 
ungenerous self-seekers who, knowing nothing, fear the 
unknown. 


et 
A WOMAN ON “CO-ED.” SCANDALS. 





BY FRANCES PORCHER. 





cation have been expecting it for years and now it 

has arrived—the movement against the education 
of the sexes together. But one swallow does not make a 
summer, and because certain young women have so com- 
ported themselves at the University of Chicago as to bring 
scandal upon that institution and odium upon their sex and 
determine that University upon building separate halls of 
learning for future women students, it does not mean that, 
in the aggregate, co-education has been a failure. 

Neither does it prove that the same girls who scandalize 
themselves and their colleges in a “co-ed.” institution would 
be less of a menace to learning and to themselves in a strictly 
female school. There is a better chance to conceal their 
evil-doing in these latter institutions. The very extent and 
publicity of such a college as the University of Chicago 
makes it hard to hide what goes on. 

It would stagger mothers and teachers, for instance, if 
they. had the slightest conception of the deadly poison in 
the shape of literature, so-called, that permeates through 
the minds and passes from hand to hand of girls in ex- 
clusive girls’ institutions and sends out into society young 
women, who should be mentally and morally pure, already 
tainted with a concealed knowledge of evil and an insidious 
thirst for further “enlightenment.” 

I have in mind, as I write, an instance that occurred in 
St. Louis, a few years ago, that bears upon these facts. A 
young lady shot herself in a boarding house and much ex- 
citement was caused. Her mother explained that she was 
cleaning a pistol, to use on the Fourth, and that the affair 
was simply accidental, one of the usual “didn’t-know-it- 
was-loaded” kind. This explanation reached the papers and 
in due season talk quieted down, except among the other 
boarders in the house and their acquaintances, through 
whom it leaked out that the young lady was not cleaning 
the pistol, but was simply in such a condition o£ intoxica- 


\ T last it has happened! The opponents of co-edu- 
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tion that she was not able to know what she did or why 
she did it. Later, the girl herself, who was a graduate of 
a very distinguished church school for girls, said that she 
owed her bad habits to her years spent in that institution, 
where she learned to tipple at the champagne suppers, 
given sub-rosa by certain students, at which orgies obscene 
stories were told and more contaminating language and 
habits indulged in than could be effaced in years cf womanly 
and cleanly living. The heroine of this escapade is still 
sowing her crop of wild oats, but not in St. Louis. 


Even in convents the good sisters will tell you that it is 
only at the price of eternal and unswerving vigilance that 
their standard of good manners and good morals is pur- 
chased. One girl of impure thoughts and with ignoble 
desires can spread a contagion of moral blight among a 
hundred others. That which is forbidden is alluring to 
humanity, but never so alluring as when one is young 
and ignorant, when knowledge, all knowledge, is fair to 
look upon, and the interdicted knowledge the very fairest 
of all. After afew years, as men and women, when we 
have gathered some of the beautiful fruit and discovered 
its poison, or tastelessness, and suffered the pain of ex- 
perience, we grow chary of even what we desire and weigh 
externals inthe balance of judgment before we reach for 
the tempting allurements of life, but not inthe golden 
days when “life’s a joke that’s just begun” to the “three 
little maids from school.” 


So it is not the contact and association of the sexes that 
are to blame for the action forced upon the management of 
the Chicago University. There is no reason why a girl of 
high ideals and lofty principles should not be bettered in 
many ways by the co-educational system. The very pres- 
ence of the sex, to whom for generations the doors of higher 
education have ever been opened, is an incentive to her to 
measure her quality of mind against theirs, to lift her from 
the frivolity of a superficial skimming of facts into a higher 
plane of study whence nothing satisfies but a probing of 
depths, an insistent peering into the heart of things. 


Two objections may reasonably be urged against the 
system; one, that the barriers of a conventional and cere- 
monious intercourse between young men and woman are 
largely broken down and a sort of free-and-easy manner 
becomes habitual. This objection has not the weight it 
might have had, afew score years ago, when the two spheres 
of the sexes were sharply defined, when petticoats were 
barred out of counting rooms and  ffices and but a trade 
or so was opento a woman. Nowadays, the sexes, through 
necessity often, and oftener because of the very trend of 
the times, mingle in all walks of life; no vocation can so 
hermetically seal its doors that a woman cannot open them 
if she be wise enough and wills it. Therefore, it matters 
little to the great majority whether or not co-education les- 
sens conventional forms, since no man knows when his 
own girls may have to go forth and do a man’s work and, 
in the stress of commercial life, lose the dainty little forms 
of speech and manner that made our grandmothers and 
mothers so charming in their day. 

As to the other objection, it is more serious: the ten- 
dency toward early marriages between students; since,any- 
thing which increases the ratio of marriages before a full 
development into manhood and womanhood is ill-advised, to 
say the least. Buttime and custom areabating some of the 
seriousness of this objection, as college courses become 
fuller and the general trend of things is toward a postpone- 
ment of matrimony to later years. 

And meanwhile,co- education, even should it he general- 
ly abolished, has wrought a good work. It has forced 
female seminaries and exclusive girls’ colleges into extend- 
ing their curriculums. It has elevated the standard of 
scholarship for women and it has taught many luke-warm 
and indolent boys that unless they use all their brain powers 
there is a probability that their sisters will outstrip them. 
But there will always be young men and women who are 
not worthy of their sex, and separating the sexes will 
neither cure nor certainly mitigate the festering plague- 
spot of their influence and contagion-breeding presence, 
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IN ROSE TIME. 


H this is the joy of the rose; 
() That it blows, 
And goes. 


Winter lasts a five months, 
Springtime stays but one. 

Yellow blow the rye-fields 
When the roseis done. 

Pines are clad at Yuletide 
When the birch is bare, 

And the holly’s greenest 
In the frosty air. 





Sorrow keeps a stone house 
Builded grim and gray, 
Pleasure hath a straw thatch 
Hung with lanterns gay. 

On her petty savings 
Niggard Prudence thrives, 

Passion ere the moonset 
Bleeds a thousand lives. 


Virtue hath a warm heart— 
Folly’s dead and drowned, 
Friendship hath her own when 
Love is underground. 

Ah! for me the madness 
Of the spendthrift flower, 
Burning myriad sunsets 
In a single hour. 


For this is the joy of the rose; 

That it blows, 

And goes. 

W. S. Cather, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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BUBBLES ABOUT TO BURST. 





BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 





ROM the tabernacles of bloated trusts cminous mut- 
F terings and rumblings may be heard these days. 
There is evidently “something doing.” The town- 
crier does not say what it is, but the “wise guys” are slowly 
“getting on to it.” There may be no signs and portents inthe 
heavens, but there are suspicions which will not down. On 
the surface, everything is still lovely and serene; prosperity 
is still the watchword and countersign, but, for some rea- 
son or other, the old charm of the thing is vanishing away; 
it is growing trite and stale. There isa vague air of dis- 
enchantment, especially in Wall street. People begin to 
ask themselves: How long is it going to last? How will 
it allend? Has thething been overdone? When such 
questions are being propounded, it can no longer be doubted 
that the hour of awakening is a>proaching. 

And there is plenty of grourd for belief that the age of 
reasoning in the world of finance and speculation has ar- 
rived. Facts and figures are being scrutinized and studied 
as they have not been since 1896. Close attention is being 
paid to statistics, railroad earnings, foreign and domestic 
exchange markets, crop conditions, international trade de- 
velopments in money markets, and things of that kind. Ina 
short, people are educating themselves and discarding sta‘e- 
ments of theorizers and speculative press-agents. This is a 
healthy and promising sign. And the longer this process of 
self-education is carried on, the stronger suspicions grow 
that the era of consolidation will be followed by lots of dis- 
appointment and financial losses. 

According to compi'ations prepired by the New York 
Journal of Commerce, the aggregate capitalization of con- 
cerns consolidated from 1890 to 1901 amounted to almost 
$6,500 000 000, of which about $2,000,000,000 consisted 
of preferred stock, $3,360,000,000 of common stock, and 
$1,014,000,000 of bonds. There is certainly nothing in- 
significant about these figures. But their full importance 
will only be grasped when we are informed that of this 
total of $6 500,000,000, at least $2,00),000,00) must be de- 
ducted for spurious stock that represents nothing except 
water, and that the total amount of new capital thrown into 


the amalgamation of all the various corporations did not ex. 
ceed $300,000,000. 


The same New York authority suggests that “conso]j- 
dation, notwithstanding its imposing exhib itions of mam. 
moth establishments, has made only the most trifling addi- 
tion to our productive resources. Its display of power in 
the mass may have served the purpose of an alluring ad- 
vertisement, but that effectiveness has been mainly among 
the uninitiated. Instead, therefore, of interpreting the 
new movement as representing a new method of enlarging 
our productive capacity, it is rather to be regarded as an 
expedient for shielding pre-existent capital against the 
natural workings of competition.” 


We are likewise told that, during the first five months of 
the current year, the capitalization of new companies, or- 
ganized under the laws of New Jersey, New York, Dela- 
ware and Maine, gives a total of $1,058,000,000. Taking 
these figures as a guide, the conclusion is justified, and 
supported by facts, that the total capitalization of corpora- 
tions organized in the United States since the end of the 
year 1900 amounts to at least $5,000,000,000. 


Now, these are figures which are calculated to take 
away one’s breath. They give us a somewhat adequate 
idea of what has been going on in inflation circles. Yet, 
the figures for 1901, and five months of 1902, tell us still 
another tale. They point to the fact that many new, strictly 
independent companies have been chartered for the pur- 
pose of entering into vigorous competition with consolidated 
concerns, or concerns which have been formed by the 
merger of pre-existent companies, and which injected a 
huge amount of water into their capitalization. Un- 
doubtedly, lots of spurious stock has also been issued by 
lately-organized corporations. It is only necessary to re- 
fer tothe United States Steel Corporation as a notable in- 
stance of stock inflation. About half of the $1,100,000,000 
preferred and common steck of this big combine may be 
regarded as fictitious. But there have also been organized 
concerns which are on a much sounder basis, and not 
loaded down with too much capital, and it is these which 
will, eventually, do the most damage to inflated trusts and 
bring about the crisis that thinking observers are looking 
forward to. Competition by well-managed, physically and 
financially strong companies will probably bring about a 
speedier pricking of the trust-bubble than legislation or 
court-decisions, much as the latter may be considered as 
necessary instruments in the regulation of affairs of this 
kind. 

It has become known that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration controlled eighty per cent of the National iron and 
steel output when it commenced business. This percentage 
has since dropped to sixty-seven on steel and forty-five on 
pig-iron. The American Sugar Refining Company has 
dropped from ninety per cent to fifty per cent, and been 
forced to reduce its dividend rate on the common stock 
very materially. The annual reports of other corporations 
present similarly striking and interesting figures. A few 
of the trusts, organized a few years azo, have already fallen 
by the wayside, disbanded altogether, or are tottering tc- 
wards ruin and disaster. Everybody that has invested 
money in them has burned his fingers, and there are, at the 
present time, thousands throughout the United States who 
would be glad to get ridof stuff which they bought at top 
prices and is now going for a song. 

And what has become of the Amalgamated Copper, the 
International Paper, the American Ice, the American 
Bicycle, the Paper Bag, Republican Iron and Steel, U. S. 
Milling, and various other companies, which used to cut 
considerable ice in Wall street within the last three or four 
years? Their securities have been steadily depreciating ; 
they have all fallen on evil days. One of them, the U. S. 
Mil ing Co., has disappeared altogether, while others have 
cut or passed their dividends. Competition, too much 
watered stock, wild-cat financiering and foolish business 
methods have given them alla black eye. The Amalga- 
mated Copper Company seems to have been managed by 
men who would not be able to run a corner grocery store 
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sterling qualities ? 





Unbleached Cotton Waists, trimmed 
around neck, ribbed webbing and 
agate buttons—a strong 


Mngents 


You’ve heard of the Nazareth Waist Before, but have you appreciated fully its many 


garment for children to wear. 


Bleached Cotton Waists—splendid 
quality, drop-stitch webbing, with 
neat edging 

desirable garment......... for 15 cents at neck.... 





For Boys 


NAZARETH WAISTS 


and Girls. 





The Nazareth Waist affords freedom to the child and insures perfect physical develop- 
ment of your children. The Nazareth Waist is made of cellular fabric, which absorbs perspi- 
ration and all emanations of the pores of the skin, thereby keeping the body dry and making 
the flesh firm and hardening and toughening the muscles, therefore a safe, a healthful 
Nugent’s have a complete line and offer the following 


extraordinary values: 


tons—silk trimmed 


for 25 cents 


Excellent Waist of bleached lisle 
thread webbing and ivory but- 


Oh ON ei ciicsedtcciccesss for 35 cents 





Best quality of Bleached Mercerized 
Lisle Thread Waist—silk trimmed 


and pearl 
hc eiciccines for 50 cents 








B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Company, >t, anes crm 











with success. They engaged in a tussle with the Rio 
Tinto, or Rothschild interests, which made the hair and 
feathers fly, caused a drop in the value of copper of about 
eight cents, a cut in the dividend rate on Amalgamated to 
four per cent per annum, and an almost unprecedently 
quick depreciation in the value of shares. Every little 
while Wall street cliques make desperate efforts to cause 
a bulge in these discredited shares, but always without 
success. Confidence has disappeared. The people have 
been taught wholesome lessons which they will not soon 


forget. 
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THE MAN AND THE CAT. 





BY JAMES ROBB CHURCH. 





HE cat sat on the rude window-ledge in the cone of 
light that flared out from the lamp on the table in- 
side, and in desperation patted sharply on the glass 

with his cold, pink toes, and the man within heard the faint 
little raps, and, looking out through the rain-blurred panes, 
saw the shivering little mass of fur, and the pink mouth as 
it gaped in a plaintive cat-cry for warmth and shelter. 

He opened the window, and the cat came in with a 
gust of rain and wind, and, marching across the table to 
the man, left on the dry boards the prints of its little, wet 
feet. 

He arched his back and lifted a little stump of a tail, 
and, treading water with his front feet, looked up at the 
man ard said, “I am hungry.” ‘ 

The friendship began there between a lonely man and a 
forsaken tabby cat, and each was glad of the other’s pres- 
ence and company. 

The log-cabin was in the woods eighteen miles from a 
neighbor, in the valley of the east fork of the Skokomisb, 
shut in by tall peaks and presided over by giant firs. 

The man was much alone, for he was working with a 
purpose, and aman with a purpose is not very good com- 
pany. 

The cat liked him, purpose and all, and made himself 
very much at home. He followed him about the clearing, 
and even to the hole up among the crags, where the man 
dug out senseless rocks and made loud and startling noises 
that shook things and scared away the squirrels that the 
cat hunted. ‘ 

At night, after supper, he stuck his finger-nails in the 
man’s trousers, climbed up his leg to the table, and, fold- 
ing his arms over the white star on his chest, shut his eyes 


to lazy slits and rattled out a drowsy, contented song, en- 
tirely unconcerned by the smoke the man blew in his face. 
And when the light was out, and the man in bed, he would 
jump down, pit-pat across to the cot, and, walking up and 
down on the blanket, ask the man politely to let him in; 
and, if he did not, he would smite him gently onthe face 
with his closed fist, just to show him how disagreeable he 
might be if he wanted to. 

The cat did not altogether understand the man: he did 
so many foolish things. 
that black hole in the hills? It was much better fun hunt- 
ing squirrels. And what was the use of those silly lettters 
the man made so much of once a month? They were al- 
ways from the same person, as the cat knew from what the 
man said, and very long and tedious, at least to the cat. 
But then the man was always pleased with them, and he 
used to read and re-read them, and go away and work and 
sing in his hole in the hill. 

So they lived for nearly a year, and the man had his 
letters, and his work in the hill, but he told the cat he was 
losing heart, and that perhaps the squirrels were of as 
much account as the long, black tunnel. And then one 
evening the man came back from his work, and the cat 
knew that something had happened because he was forced 
to join in a dance around the cabin on his hind legs, and 
that is not good for cats, as anyone knows: it addles their 
brains, and makes them dizzy. And such a senseless rea- 
son, too; a lot of little yellow rocks, that gleamed dull in 
the lamp-light and were not good to eat and too heavy to 
play with. But the man was pleased, and, therefore, the 
cat rejoiced with him, and looked as interested as he could 
at the dull-shining stones. 

Time went by, and as the weight of yellow metal in 
the canvas bag grew, the man became more cheerful, and 
confided many plans tothe cat. He learned that they were 
soon to leave it all; the cabin with its meager comforts, the 
wondrous singing firs, forever glorifying their Maker with 
uplifted arms, the green, sliding river, where lived the fish 
the cat could not catch, and the mysterious black hole in 
the hills. 

It all had some bearing on the blue letters; but just 
what, the cat could not quite make out. 

Finally they were ready—only waiting for the last blue 
letter. And thenthat came and the cat never understood 
the rest. It was as fat and crinkly as all the others—no 
difference that he could see—but there must have been, 
for the man cpened it, singing, read the first pege, and 
stopped so still and stiff that the cat thought he must be 


Where was the sense in digging 


hunting, and looked with his green-gray eyes for the game. 
But there was none, and then fear and pain came in the 
man’s eyes and dwelt there, and he cried out, and the cat 
was afraid and crawled under the stove and was very 
quiet. 

All day the man sat there, numb and alone in his 
agony, and the cat watched him as he turned the blue 
paper with stupid fingers and read and re-read the marks 
thereon. The light from the window crept across the 
floor, turning from golden yellow to golden red, to the blue 
haze of twilight and the gray of early night, and the cat 
came and cried for his supper, and the man lifted a white, 
drawn face from his arms on the table and patted the 
arched furry back and smoothed the round head from 
which looked the eyes that tried to tell their sympathy. 

The cat had his supper, and from his post on the table 
under the lamp watched the man as he moved over the 
rough floor, apathetically putting away again the things he 
had packed to take with him. 


At last he sat down with all the blue letters in his lap 
and read them one by one and burned them in the stove. 

It took a long time, for there were many, but at last it 
was over, and then he mixed himself a drink in the giass, 
as he did every evening, and sat down at the table in front 
of the cat to smoke. 

The night wore on, and the great north wind came 
moaning down the gulch, shaking the fire and whining in 
through the chinks of the ill-built cabin. 

The snow came with it and hissed softly on the stove- 
pipe and beat with faint, white, ghostly hands on the black, 
Shining glass of the window. The noises of the night 
came blurred and staggering through the storm; the groan 
of the fir-boughs as they ground together; the soft rush as 
some limb cast off the white load that oppressed it, to send 
it whirling and thudding to the ground; the weird, whin- 
ing scream of the cougar, the cat’s big brother, as he 
tramped outside in the snow. 

And inside, as the tin clock ticked out the hours with 
uncertain step, the man’s eyes blinked and closed, and his 
head nodded and sank until it rested on the worn, patched 
blue sleeve that covered the arm on the table, and the 
yellow hair and the gray fur mingled and they slept to- 
gether—the man and the cat. The lamp flickered, and 
wheezed, and died down, and the cat stretched himself and 
changed his position, but the man with his‘arms outstretched 
to the East, with palms open, as though summoning some- 
thing gone, asking for something lost, slept on—quiet, rigid, 


immovable. From Scribner’ s Magazine. 
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SCHOOLS AND THE BOOK TRUST. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

I beg you to call the attention of your 
readers to an article appearing in Sun- 
day’s issue of the Globe Democrat entitled 
“The Missouri Schools,” by one “J. H. A.” 
who evidently needs a little more light upon 
the subject himself. Whereas he has done 
good service in refreshing the memory of 
the general public upon the subject of the 
very deplorable condition into which our 
schools have fallen, as a consequence of 
their having become neither more nor less 
than a political factor, his censure is insuffi- 
cient and he is biased by partisan views. 
He compares the wretched condition of the 
schools in “D:mocratic Missouri” to the 
blissful state of those in “Republican Kan- 
sas,” and, in this case, comparison, is par- 
ticularly odious, as he either forgets, or is 
blissfully ignorant of, the fact that the same 
book trust which owns and controls superin- 
tendents and school boards in Missouri is 
now holding the same sway in Kansas. In 
1897 the American Book Company se- 
cured the bulk of adoptions of school 
books in Missouri, with D. C. Heath & Co., 
no other firms acquiring any but very unim- 
portant contracts. In May, 1902, when the 
Book Commission of “Republican Kansas” 
held its last session, the American Book 
Company secured practically all of the con- 
tracts, D. C. Heath securing an unimportant 
contract, as did several other firms, but one 
of which was a Kansas firm. The Amer- 
ican Book Company has made the boast that 
they own all school superintendents and 
boards of any importance in the country and 
it does not require much observation or re- 
flection to realizethat it is no idle boast. The 
politics of the commissions have nothing 
whatever to do with it—the American Book 
Company has the moneyto buy the com- 
missioners with and that ends the whole 
transaction. They will secure the contracts 
which will be let in Missouri next year—it is 
absolute folly for any other firm to submit a 
bid. The commissioners might as well stand 
up andsayopenly: “If there be any firm that 
can offer us more boodle than the American 
Book Company we will be pleased to con- 
sider its bid.” The Missouri Text-book law 
exempted our three largest cities, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, but the Amer- 
ican Book Company had slight difficulty in 
securing contracts here. Why were these 
cities exempt? Merely to scatter the coin a 
little, to give their boards a finger in the pie. 
These were the side-dishes, the dainty en- 
trees which the American Book Company had 
to tip the waiters to obtain. They came 
high but they were secured. 

In my mind there is no class of men so 
utterly contemptible as these school boodlers. 
We have heaped contumely, and deservedly 
too, upon our corrupt city officials, the 
worthies who have become corpulent and 
opulent by sucking the blood of the public, 
but they are saintly in comparison with these 
despicable characters who fatten themselves 
by robbing little children of an education. 
The contents of a text book are something the 

school boards know nothing about, and care 
less. They know it is to their interest to 
adopt certain publications and they are 
cheerfully indifferent as to whether the first 
chapter contains “Yankee Doodle” or a dis- 
sertation on our friend Peter of pumpkin- 
eating fame. A commissioner, on his way 
home after the adoptions were made, was 
heard to remark that, as he had nothing else 
to read, he looked over one of the books 
which they had just adopted and was sur- 
prised to find that it was a right good book. 


The same man would probably scorn to 
knock down a newsboy and rob him of his 
earnings, and yet his conduct is infinitely 
worse when he compels that boy to buy a 
worthless or inferior book, or, in fact, any 
book but the one possessing the most merit. 
Any man who will advance himself by tak- 
ing away, for a price, the birthright of the 
public school children—the right to a proper 
educational start—is so far beneath a high- 
way robber that he cannot be mentioned 
with the latter. 

The methods into which school boards and 
superintendents have fallen all over the 
land, are so nefarious and villainous that 
capital punishment ought to be too mild for 
the offenders. In the name of humanity, 
abstain from robbing the children, at least 
until they have obtained their majority, by 
which time, if they have only had one- 
half of the school revenue properly in- 
vested for their benefit and education, they 
will have sufficient footing to enable them 
to cope with the honorable and public 
spirited gentiemen who are now directing 
their education and, incidentally, stealing 
their milk. 

Absolutely nothing but the best work 
should be devoted to the formation of the 
character and development of the minds of 
the children, which means also the nation, 
and nothing but merit should count in a 
book which is to be put into their hands. 

If the MIRROR will start the agitation of 
the question along these lines, perhaps the 
American Book Company and the various 
boards will cease to blazon forth the fact that 
they have sold the minds of the children 
for a mess of pottage. 

Truly Yours, G. 

St. Louis, June 30th, 1902. 
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FOR ASUMMER OUTING. 





One of the most popular health-resorts is 
Saylor Springs, Clay County, Illinois. It is 
easily to be reached over the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern and connecting lines; 
round-trip tickets being sold at the very low 
price of $4.40. Saylor Springs has become 
famous on account of its seven mineral 
springs, the water of which is unhesitatingly 
recommended by medical authorities in 
cases of kidney and liver troubles, and also 
for the relief of nervousness, biliousness, neu- 
ralgia and rheumatism. Anybody looking 
for an excellent place to spend the summer 
vacation, or anybody anxious to recover 
shattered health, will make no mistake by 
going to Saylor Springs, where there is 
nothing lacking to enhance physical and 
mental comfort. Saylor Springs is an ideal 
place, and the Glendale hotel is the most 
ideal hostelry there. <A booklet and further 
information will be cheerfully furnished, on 
application, by the manager of the Glendale 
hotel, Saylor Springs, Clay County, Illinois. 
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A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. No 
charge for one or two letter monogram 
except for stamping, which ranges in price 
from 10 cents per quire upwards. Mermod 
& Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 


Fe Ft 
BRIDAL VEIL AND SHROUD. 





The bridal veil of a Japanese young lady 
is subsequently used as her shroud. Directly 
after the marriage it is carefully put away 
and reserved until death makes its use 
again necessary. 
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Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
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for Wedding Gifts : 


and 


Wedding Stationery 


of the Latest and Most Exclusive 
Designs, call on the 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


SEVENTH AND LOCUST. 
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MORO KAORI IORI IOIOKK 


f—— | aeeie succeeding day renders the coal fire 
less endurable and makes a good Gas 
Water Heater more desirable. 


Ghe Oulean 
Gas Water eater 


heats water quickly. Can be used in connec- 


tion with Any Coal or Gas Range. Consumes 


very little gas andisonly - - - $f 45 0 
Set up complete in your house. e 
Order Yours Before the Rush. 


This offer may be withdrawn at any time. 
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Gas Stoves in plenty can be found; 
Any one can spare $2.00 in change; 
But this is the only place in town 
Where $2.00 are Good for a Good Gas Range. 


Backus Building, 
1011 Olive Street. 


Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 











THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Absolutely Fire-Proof. » Strictly High Class. » Both Plans. 


PORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 


RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 
DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 
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PLEASURE AND 
BUSINESS 


VEHICLES 


FRAZIER’S de at CARTS AND 


NOVELTIES 


VEHICLE 


We show the largest line of High Grade, Stylish, New and Up-to-date 





Vehicles in the city—Not an old style job on the 
floors. Visitors welcome. 


St. Louis Vehicle Q15-917 N. Broadway 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mrs. Dexter Tiffiany will sojourn in the East. 

Mr. and Mrs. Al, ‘Shapleigh wfll summer at 
Harbor Point, Mich. 

Miss Francis Allison will leave, on August 
tenth, for the North. 

Mrs. BK. H. Semple and the Misses Semple 
have gone to Cape Cod, 

Mr. and Mrs, Albert Poulin will spend their 
honeymoon at Oconomowoc, 

Mrs. William F, Saunders and her children 
wlll summer in Nova Scotia. 

Mrs. James M. Carpenter, Jr., will leave, this 
week, forGrand Haven, Michigan. 

Mr. and Mrs, George Wright and Miss Jessie 
Wright will leave, soon, for the Kast. 

Mr, aud Mrs, Mitchell Scott, have gone to 
Rockland, Maine, for the warm weather, 

Mr. and Mrs, Clinton Udell will spend the 
summer months ar Hyannisport, Maine, 

Mrs. Estill M’Henry has gone to her cottage 
at Rockport, Massachusetts for the summer. 

Mrs. Josiah Fogg and Miss?Mary Fogg will 
spend the summer on the New Jersey Coast. 

Dr. and Mrs, T. Griswold have gone to Pitts- 
burg,Pennsylvania, for a sojournof a few weeks, 

Mrs. Fidelio Sharp will leave, this week, for 
Colorado, to join her mother, Mrs. Niedering- 
haus, 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Brown have lately returned 
from Virginia where they went to join a house 
party. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Potter and family, will 
leave soon for Jamestown, where they havea 
cottage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Will Stanard will leave,July 9th, 
for Harbor Point, where they will spend the 
summer, 

Mr. and Mrs, Daniel G. Taylor will leave, on 
Tuesday, for California, where they will spend 
the summer, 

Mr. and Mrs, Selden P. Spencer will remain, 
during the warm weather, at Harperville, on the 
Coast of Main. 

Mr. and Mrs, Corwin H, Spencer and Misses 
Lulie and Ruth Spencer will summer at Harbor 
Point, Michigan, 

Mrs. Elisha Scudder will leave, the early part 
of this month, for the Kast, where she will sum* 
mer on the sea coast, 

Mr, and Mrs, Harrison Steedman have planned 
to leave, the first of this month, for Cedarhurst 
and Saratoga, New York. 

Mdme. Marie Pernet McCarty is visiting 
friends in Brooklyn, N. Y., prior to her visit 
with relatives in France. 

Mrs, R. N, Poulin has just retuaned from the 
Philippines where she has been visiting her 
daughter, Mrs, Ola W. Bell. 

Mr. and Mrs, W.G. Boyd and Miss Rebecca 
Boyd have closed their St. Louis home and gone 
to Old Orchard for the summer, 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Boyle will leave,in a 
few days, for the East, from whence they will 
sail for an extended European tour. 

Miss Stella Wade and her father, Mr. Festus 
J. Wade, will make a tour of Europe, Mrs. Wade 
will join a party of friends in the North, 

Mrs, James Streett and Miss Streett left, a few 
days ago, for New York, where Miss Streett will 
join a party of friends for an European trip. 

Mrs, Harry F. Knight, accompanied by her 
children and mother, will leave, soon, for Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts, to spend the summer. 

General and Mrs. George H.Shields will leave, 
in a few days, for the Kast, going to Boston first 
and afterwards to their cottage at Cape Cod. 

Col, and Mrs, Ernest Peugnet, will leave,soon, 
for the Kast, where they will spend the summer 
on the coast, and later take an European tour. 

Mrs, Robert Reilly and Miss Florida Reilly 
left, the early partof June, for Atlantic City, 
where they will be joined by Mrs. Gerald B. 
O'Reilly, 

The engagement is announced of Miss Della 
Copeland of Ellington, Mo,,to Mr. Fred Geitz, 
Jr., of St. Louis. Mr. Ered Geitz, Sr., has left, on 
a trip to Salt Lake City. 

Mr. and Mrs, J.C. Moon and their daughter 
and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs, James O'Neil, 
have decided upou Nantucket and other Kastern 
points for their summer outing. 

Mrs, Prentis Dana Cheney, left last week, for 
Fort Crook, I. T. where she will spend three 
weeks with her son, Captain Charles Bridges, 
who has just returned from service in the Phil- 
ippines, Mrs, Cheney will later join Miss Didi 
Kimball, for a trip to the Kastern sea coast. 

Miss Hazel] Elkins Nelson, and Mr. Halliday 
Patker Brady, were married ou Wednesday 
evening, June 25th, at the home of the bride, 
with the Rev, Mr, Young, of St. John’s Episco- 
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pal church, officiating. Miss Carolyn M. Davis, 
of Kansas City, Mo., was maid of honor; while 
Mr. Arthur Julius Grote acted as best man. Mr. 
Alfred G. Robyn played the bridal march, 
After the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Brady left 
for their home, at No. 1423 Robert street. They 
went North this week, but will be at home after 
August Ist, 

Mrs. Theodore Meyer, who has just taken 
possession of her new home on Lindell boule- 
vard, has been entertaining her mother, Mrs. 
Caroline Kampman, and her nephew, Mr. 
Edward Kampman, of San Antonio, Tex., who 
came on to attend the Herff-Harris wedding on 
Monday. 

Dr. and Mrs. T, Griswold Comstock, are at 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, attending the meeting 
of the American Association, for the Advance- 
ment of Science. They will go to Chatauqua 
next, and then to Brockville, Canada, where 
they will visit the doctor’s cousin, Hon, W. H. 
Comstock, M. P. 

A notable wedding, of Monday evening, was 
that of Miss Florence Harris and Dr. John Ben- 
nett Herff, who were united, at St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church, in the presence of a large 
gathering of relatives and friends, by Rev. Dr. 
A, T. Young. Mr. Charles Galloway gave an 
organ recital during the hour preceding the 
ceremony, which was. performed at eight 
o’clock. The bride was given away by her 
father, Mr. Lloyd G,. Harris, and was attended 
by Miss Anne Ittner as maid of honor, Misses 
Clara Trorlicht and Amy Herff, of San Antonio, 
Texas,as bridesmaids. Mr. Herff had for his 
best man, Mr. George Damon,of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. The ushers who completed the 
bridal party, were Messrs. John Peckert, Harry 
Baker, Ferdinand Herff and Lloyd Harris, Fol- 
lowing the ceremony there was a smiull recep- 
tion at the home of the parents of the bride, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd G. Harris, The bride and groom 
departed for an extended honeymoon tour, 

se Ft 

“Yo’ say Mistah Johnsing am _ indus- 
trious?” “Yeas, sah. Why, he spent his 
two whole days tryin’ to get his wife a 
job.” One need not be so laborious in 
looking for a fine shoe. He has but to go 
to Swope’s to find the best shoes, best in 
fit, finish and durability. Swope’s is at 311 
North Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 

ee 
MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. 


Raleigh said that he owed all his polite- 
ness and deportment to his mother. 

Chopin’s mother, like himself, was very 
delicate. 

Milton’s letters often alluded to his mother 
in the most affectionate terms. 

Goethe pays several tributes in his writ- 
ings to the character of his mother. 

Gounod’s mother was fond of painting 
and music. 

Sydney Smith’s mother was a clever con- 
versationalist, and was very quick at 
repartee. 

Schumann’s mother was gifted with mu- 
sical ability. 

Haydn dedicated one of his most im- 
portant instrumental compositions to his 
mother. 

Charles Darwin’s mother had a decided 
taste for all branches of natural history. 

Gibbon’s mother was passionately fond of 
reading, and encouraged her son to follow 
her example. 

Spohr’s mother was an excellent judge of 
music, but no musician. 

Wordsworth’s mother had a character as 
peculiar as that of her gifted son.— Answers. 
se Ft UF 
CUPID'S BENEFIT. 


Celia: Oh, we had a delightful time at 
Ophelia’s annonncement party. 

Delia: What did you do? 

Celia: She had us submit sealed guesses 
as to the man she is engaged to; the girl who 
guessed right is to be maid of honor.— 


Detroit Free Press. 
FF 


Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 





LADIES’ HIGH GRADE > 


| WATCHES. 

















The illustration shows one of our 
very beautiful and dainty watches, 
14k. Solid Gold, 


raised colored gold decoration, 17 


open face, rich, 


jewel movement, 


Price $85.00. 


(We have watches from 


$6 to $875.00) 


Broadway, cor. Locust St. 


Mermod & Jaccard 3!” 





“WoRLD'S GRANDEST JEWELRY ESTABLISHMENT.” 





THE VULGAR VOICE. 


What constitutes the vulgar voice? In an 
article, the reading of which may be recom- 
mended tothe legion of teachers of voice 
production and their pupils, a writer in the 
London Spectator concludes that this evi- 
dence of vulgarity “springs, like almost all 
vulgarity, however displayed, chiefly from 
two causes—an undue love of conspicuous- 
ness and an undue fear of the same.” The 
person whose chief aim is to keep him or her 
self in the eye of the world rarely makes a 
remark without desiring that it shall reach 
the ears of others besides the one directly 
addressed; and here the peculiarly false 
sound of the voice is attributed tothe ab- 
sence of singleness of motive. On the other 
hand, the wavering tone and affected accent 
of the timid vulgar are ascribed to another 
form of insincerity, namely, the wish to 
imitate others with whom one happens to be, 
when they are of a supposedly higher social 
standing. The attempt is sure to fail, and 
result only in the suppression of all evidence 
of the speaker’s own personality—in the 
voice as well as inthe manner. Thus sin- 
cerity, paramount in all arts, is basic in 
breeding as well, which is the Art of Life.” 
So far, so good, if the world is to be con- 
sidered and characterized as divided into two 
classes—the vulgar and the not vulgar. But 
for our part, we feel tempted to ask further 
whether most of us do not attimes fall into 
the use of the vulgar voice? Listen to sweet 
woman in one of her shrewish moments, 
haply few; or to the great actor scolding his 
valet! In the rare case of these persons, to 
hear whom speak is always to listen to 
music, the reason is probably to seek in the 
fact that they have learned the supreme 
self-restraint. The anger or  petulance 
which unrepressed would have issued in 
shrillness, when restrained imparts a certain 
depth and fulness to the tones.—“the throb- 
bing voice,” and so forth, of the novel 
writers. It reminds us of the old definition 
of a lady—a woman who speaks ina low 
tone and thinks in a high one.—Harper's 


Weekly. 
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HIS QUOTATION WAS A CLINCHER. 


The teacher of a class in a nearby mis- 
sion school, not long since, in endeavoring to 
impress upon his small auditors the wicked- 
ness of cruelty to animals, recounted in a 
dramatic manner the fact that he had seen 


some wanton youths torturing a cat by cut 
ting off its tail. He wound up his harrow- 
ing story by asking for a Bible verse which 
would show that such actions were displeas- 
ing toGod. After a pause the smallest and 
most subdued lad in the class piped up: 
“What God hath joined together let not man 
put asunder! ”— Life, 
Fe Ft 


“Throw away that vile cigar.” 
Not much, mister; go an’ find yer own 
butt! ”— Ohio State Journal. 
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Parrish’s New Laundry. 


We iron the above style of collar in a differ- 
ent way and much better than any other 
Laundry in this city CAN. It is done with 
a machine of Mr. Anderson’s own invention, 
the option on the patent right of which is 
given to the Troy Laundry Machinery Co., of 
Troy, New York. This machine does not 
break the collar, and shapes it so that the tie 
will slide between the folds. I have no in- 
terest in any other laundry and no one except 
my partner and manager, Mr. J, Arthur 
Anderson, is interested with me. 


Me ttt dn fed 


DINKS L. PARRISH’S LAUNDRY, 
(Not incorporated) 
3126 and 3128 Olive st. 
“Lest we forget,’’ we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER, 
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After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
epgniesaemte, its su or cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 





Str. Louis, Mo,, June 10th, 1902, 
MuRPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
300 South Fourth St,, 
St. Louis, Mo, 

Gentlemen: Replying (o your inquiry of re- 
cent date, we are glad to say that your Trans- 
parent Wood Finish Interior was used through- 
out on the new Bank of Commerce Building, 
Broadway and Olive Streets, St. Louis,as weie 
also your colors in Japan and Oil Colors, 

Very truly yours, 
MARX & JONKS, Carleton Building, 


Interior Decorators, 
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NEW BOOKS. 





The Macmillan Company has published a 
new historical novel. It is entitled “Brinton 
Eliot,” and is by James Eugene Farmer: 
author of “The Grenadier” and “Grand 
Mademoiselle.” It treats of the times pre- 
ceding and during the Revolutionary War, 
and we are introduced to various historical 
characters, such as Benjamin Franklin, 
Nathan Hale, Benedict Arnold, Major 
Andre and Gouverneur Morris. The story 
is cleverly written and keeps one interested 
throughout. The opening chapters give us 
a highly amusing sketch of life at Yale, 
about 1770, and form a good prelude to the 
sanguinary scenes of the great struggle. 
The hero Brinton Eliot, is a manly, patriotic 
young fellow, who has many adventures and 
hair-breadth escapes, is introduced to Louis 
Seize, at Versailles, and fits out an expedition 
at Marseilles. There is, of course, the usual 
leit-motif of love. Eliot falls in love and wins 
Betty, a young lady of Philadelphia, and 
everything ends happily. The various 
character sketches of prominent historical 
figures are distinctly good. The story may 
be recommended to lovers of fiction. We 
have had our surfeit of historical novel, un- 
doubtedly, but “Brinton Eliot” will hardly 
be the straw that broke the camel’s back. 
Mr. Farmer has done something of real 
worth in bis treatment of Franklin in this 
book. 

wt 

“The Fool,” by William H. Carson, 
author of “Hester Blair,” is a conventional 
love story, following beaten paths. The 
principal characters are plain, honest fisher- 
folk of a Massachusetts village. The 
heroine, Van, leaves the village totry her 
luck on the New York stage, meets with 
disappointment at first, but finally scores a 
brilliant triumph. She falls in love with an 
unworthy gambler and roue, Chentington, but 
soon finds out that her affections are not 
returned. She grieves a good deal, and 
dies of a broken heart, when she is informed 
of the sudden death of Chentington. There 
is a rugged, plain-spoken fisher, Dave, who 
does a good deal of roaring and damning, 
and finally marries the richest beauty of the 
village, Nelly. The guiding genius of the 
lovers is Lem Mason, “the fool,” who has 
an intelligent dog for sole companion, and 
is marvellously rich. The story is well up 
tothe average and good reading for those 
who are not very exacting in their selection 
of literature. The author has a strong dis- 
position to over-emphasize the pessimistic 
view of life and nature, and to indulge in 
much cheap, thread-bare philosophy. The 
story is published by G. W. Dillingham 
Company, New York. 

sz 

“The Spenders,” by Harry Leon Wilson, 
is a portraiture of American money-hunting 
life. It deals with mining camps and Wall 
street speculation. Percival Bines, a rich, 
dashing young fellow, is the leading figure. 
He falls in love with a girlin a Western 
mining camp, but is taken aback when he 
learns that she is expected to be the salva- 
tion of a decadent New York family by 
marrying a “man of means.” Sines then 
plunges into the eddies of Wall street, loses 
his whole fortune, but is finally pulled out 
of despair by his grandfather, who has 
proved the other side of the market. The 





FAUST & SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 


young fellow then pulls himself together 
and sets out upon the right path of life and 
to success. He afterwards again meets his 
premier amour, Avice Milbrey, and no longer 
resists the torrent of his passion. He de- 
clares his love, is accepted, and everything 
is “lovely” in the end. Style and plot are 
not pretentious; on the contrary, are rather 
dull at times. The author wastes a good 
deal of time andspace upon unimportant 
matters, and in reflection upon the obvious. 
His view of Wall street life will amuse 
people who know anything about that life. 
The Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston, 
are the publishers. 
y 

A new, revised edition of “My Japanese 
Wife,” by Clive Holland, has made its ap- 
pearance. Of previous editions of this book, 
we are told, some 60,000 copies have been 
sold. Considerable new matter has been 
added. The author betrays an _ intimate 
knowledge of Japanese affairs, life and cus- 
toms. The story has an autobiographical 
tinge, with Mousme, the Japanese wife, the 
heroine. The somewhat childish, art-loving, 
dainty character of Japan is well portrayed. 
A group of Geishas is introduced, “light of 
foot, coming without sound, the heavy cir- 
cling flutter of their fans like the beatings of 
the wings of the great grey moths outside in 
the garden.” Mousme marries a European 
globe-trotter, and leaves her native. Japan 
with a “shuddering little sob.” The story 
is ‘of a unique character and design, and 
makes good literature for summer days. It 
is well balanced, and refrains from laying 
too much stress on the emotional side of 
human nature, although the tale has a cer- 
tain pathetic minor note of great charm. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 
are the publishers. 

r 

An English paper tells a story of some 
children’s theatricals. A party of children 
were giving a little drama of their own, in 
which courtships and weddings played a 
leading part in the plot. While the play 
was in progress one of the “grown ups” 
went behind the scenes and founda very 
small girl sitting in the corner. 

“Why are you left out?” he asked. 
“Aren’t you playing, too?” 

“Oh, I’se not left out,” came the reply. 
“I’se the baby waiting to be borned.”—New 
York Tribune. 

im 
. Margaret Sidney has given us another 
story of innocent child-life, “Five Little 
Peppers Abroad.” The Pepper family is 
traveling abroad and having a good time. 
The story is naturally very simple in con- 
struction; all the incidents are harmless, but 
full of juvenile good humor and laughter. It 
is good literature for intelligent boys and 
girls. The book is published by Lothrop 
Publishing Co., Boston. 

st 

The latest novel written by Mary Dev- 
ereux, author of “From Kingdom to Colony,” 
has the fierce, dashing pirate of the Gulf, 
Jean Lafitte, for hero. It is entitled, 
“Lafitte of Louisiana,” and is published by 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. It is 
a thoroughly romantic story of adventure 
and peril, and expatiates upon ancient, 
weird Louisiana legends still to be heard 
along the Gulf. The great pirate is a little 
txo much idealized, but that * perhaps, 
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Fine Diamonds, : 
Swell Jewelry. ' 


A. Kurtzeborn & Sons, 
Jewelers 
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310 North Sixth. 
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r WE MAKE THEM. 
WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 

i IT’S FROM 
FACTORY 
TO YOU. 
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+ Wedding and Graduation Gifts : 
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Nothing is more acceptable, or in better taste, 
than a well-selected Picture properly framed, 


or a beautiful piece of Favrile Glass, 


NOONAN & KOCIAN’S, 


617 Locust Street, St. Louis. 
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4ASPLY TO NEAREST TICKET AGENT, OR ADDRESS 


5S. CRANE, G. P. & T. A. Sr. Louts. Mo. 
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PLACES. {| Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 
Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street. 


Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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essary to make the story the more fascin- 
ig, although for a pirate, the real Lafitte, 
history shows him, “was not half-bad.” 
he predominance of piratical life is some- 
at toned down by the introduction of 
e de Cazeneau, the Dulcinea of the hero, 

d the passionate affections of Senorita 

alie. The concluding chapter gives an 
.ccount of the pardoning of the pirates by 

residential proclamation, which dwells 
pon the signally effective services rendered 

; the criminals to the United States during 
the defence of New Orleans, when Gen. 

ickson defeated the veterans of Welling- 
ton. It is a decidedly interesting tale, 
written in lucid, easy-flowing style and is 
easily among the best of its kind. Itisa 
book of a sort one usually hesitates to 
recommend, but Miss Devereux has really 
lifted the pirate story to a pretty high level. 

ad 

Messrs. F. M. Buckles & Company, New 
York, have published a story entitled “The 
Wager,” by L. McManus. It is laid in 
Limerick, during the siege of 1690, and has 
an almost superlatively Irish flavor even for 
an Irish story. It contains a good deal of 
blocd-curdling matter, dare-deviltry, deep- 
laid plots, marvelous escapes and all that 
sort of thing. 

at 

“Unto the End,” by Mrs. R. G. Alden 
(Pansy), is a rather common-place, drag- 
ging love-story. The publishers, Lothrop 
Publishing Co., Boston, call particular at- 
tention to the fact that this volume is not of 
a juvenile character, but written for adults. 
The characters of Grace, Eunice, Ben and 
Dr. Gordon are not very well drawn. They 
appear to be mere puppets. The story 
deals with life in agreat city. It is up to 
the average of fiction and good enough for a 
time-killer. 

& 

Country-life and country-people are the 
subjects of “Asa Holmes, or At the Cross- 
Roads,” by Annie Fellows Johnston, and 
published by L. C. Page & Co., Boston. The 
story is simple and of a somewhat sentimen- 
tal tinge. There are found in it a good many 
homely, wise and witty sayings, some of 
which have been seen and heard before, but 
they bear repetition. Innocent, pretty 
country-girls abound in the story, and talk 
about things which are always interesting to 
them—boys and love. And then there is 
Asa Holmes, the old, rural philosopher of 
the post-office and general store, “brother to 
Santa Claus,” an incarnation of kindness 
and charity, “who left behind him the phil- 
osophy of a cheerful optimist, and the ex- 
ample of a sweet, simple life, unswerving 
in its loyalty to duty and to truth.” The lit- 
tle volumeis neatly bound, and furnishes en- 
tertaining reading, in spite of occasional 
platitudes. 

we 

A romantic tale of the Pacific Ocean, is 
“Not on the Chart,” by Charles L. Marsh. 
It is a well written tale of Robinson Crusoe 
life, dealing with healthy, frank characters 
and clean life. Love plays a prominent part 
in it, of course, and it could not be otherwise, 
given such a charming, jolly girl as Joseph- 
ine Merton, whose name is given to an island. 
There is nothing maudlin about the story; it 
is sane and cheerful throughout, with a suffi- 
cient minglement of sentiment. What is 
most important of all, things end satisfacto- 
rily and pleasantly. The tale is readable 
to the finish. Messrs. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York, are the publishers. 

FF Ut 
Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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THE IDEAL MESSIAH. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Torrents of abuse have been hurled at my 
innocent head, because I have maintained 
that the holy Nazarene was a man of per- 
fect health, strength and beauty; God’s 
ideal of what man should be, incarnated, 
and illustrated physically as well as mentally 
and morally. The perfect man! If Jesus 
healed thousands, why not himself if any- 
thing ailed him physically? Why should 
the Father have denied His beloved Son a 
strong and healthy body with which to carry 
on his hard work, his arduous life labor? 
And as Jesus was so beautiful, so perfect, 
morally, how could his face have been other- 
wise than beautiful? Also his disputed 
garment: The strict Jewish priests required 
their lay readers, such as Jesus was, to 
wear always the garment I described; that 
Jesus did so is proven by the people’s call- 
ing him, at first sight “Rabbi;” that it was 
a handsome gown, is proven by the rules of 
the ancient Jewish Church, so strict in the 
most trivial detail, regarding the material 
of the gowns and altar cloths, etc.; his gown 
was the regulation affair. But this is 
trivial To goon: I never said Jesus was 
not a Man of Sorrows, for he was: “And 
Jesus wept;” how often we see those pro- 
foundly moving words in the New Testa- 
ment. I have no doubt the sublime face 
expressed deep pity, sorrow and terrible 
suffering, for did he not die of a broken 
heart? That was what killed him; for he 
died in a few hours, when it is well known 
that men crucified die only after a two or 
three days’ suffering; history proves that. 

Objection is then made to my statement 
of Jesus having short, curly hair; is not 
Jewish hair the curliest in the world 
amongst “white” people? And was not 
Jesus a Jew and instantly recognized as 
such by all. 

The instances in the New Testament, my 
kind, amiable critic in the MIRROR, who 
showed his veneration of the Master by his 
Christ-like spirit in his criticism of my 
original conception of Jesus, can find for 
himself, Of course, Jesus fainted under the 
enormous, heavy cross when the poor back 
was bleeding from the flogging which Pilate 
had ordered before the Crucifixion, and the 
great heart was breaking. 

But I maintain that Jesus was the ideal 
man physically, as well as morally and 
mentally, and I maintain that nobody has 
ever given us a good likeness of the glorious 
face which, though filled with sadness, was 
also filled with that exalted joy which only 
the Father’s inspired and dearly loved Son 
has ever felt or ever could feel. 

Moreover, it behooves those who argue 
about the Christ to show the Christ- 
spirit, lest He be ashamed of them: “It is 
not he who crieth, ‘Lord, Lord,’ but he 
who doeth my works—” 

Grace A. Williams. 

Boston, Mass., June 28th. 

ee 

An art nouveau era is at hand and some 
of the designs in bronzes, sterling silver- 
ware and jewelry, shown at Bolland’s, are 
perfect dreams of beauty. Seventh and 
Locust streets. 
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CHEERFUL—7ess: “So, Mr. Grossum 
really proposed to you?” Jess: “Yes. While 
we were strolling in the cemetery we came 
to their family lot, and he asked me how I'd 
like to be buried there some day, with his 
name on the stone above me.”—Philadelphia 
Press. 


Corticelli and Brainerd § Armstrong’s 


Filo and Roman Floss 
E. E. TWISTED, ETCHING, HONITON, CASPIAN FLOSS, &c. 


Are the Original and Only Genuine High Lustre 
w o% Fast Dye Wash Silks o vx. 


AVOID IMITATIONS AND THEIR ENDLESS ANNOYANCES 


N.B. CORTICELLI SILK MILLS ARE THE OLDEST 


seqs7 DEMAND 
AND GREATEST SILK MILLS IN THE WORLD THESE BRANDS 
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You are out Nothing 
if Not Satisfied. 


Upon receipt of $1.00 we will send you a handsome Black Leather 
Pocket Case (which in itself is worth the amount charged). This beautiful 
Case contains a Special Accident Insurance Policy. (issued by the Union 
Casualty and Surety Co. of St. Louis), which pays $500 00 in case of acci- 
dental death as specified in Policy, and $5 00 per week indemnity for five 
weeks for disabling injuries, also an Ideatification Card, which, under our 
system, will insure identification anywhere, as well as a guarantee to Provide 
Medical Attention and Care, should you be stricken down in any accidental 
way. Send us your name and address with $100 for entire outfit, and if 
the same is not as represented, return within seven days and your money 
will be promptly refunded. Liberal commission given to Agents and per- 
manent income insured. 


The Commercial Registry Co. 


307 Wainwright Building. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Special Summer Offer—This Month Only. C ARMODY’S, 


Buy Diamonds on your present income 
213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 


DIAMONDS SENT ANYWHERE FOR 
THAT'S ALL. 
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SUMMER THEATRICALS. 





May Howard, her lady minstrels, the 
vaudevilles, the art poses and the orchestra 
concerts, are drawing the patronage to 
Uhrig’s Cave this week. The Cave is per- 
haps the only mid-year resort in St. Louis 
that has profited by the deluge that began 
on the last day of the preceding month and 
continued operations without regard to the 
changes of the calendar. The steel-ribbed 
pavilion afforded perfect shelter day 
and night and its solidity inspired faith 
as a refuge from the heavy biasts 
with which some of the recent dowr- 
pours were accompanied. This is 
the last week of the lady minstrels 
under Miss May MHoward’s direction. 
Manager McNeary is loath to part with so 
profitable a bill, but he is well aware that 
novelty is the prime desideratum in summer 
shows and he therefore offers for the next 
week an entire change of programme in 
which the vaudeville acts, each and all, are 
to furnish new “wrinkles” in this form of 
entertainment. In this week’s edition of 
minstrelsy the principal feature is the songs 
by the young ladies of the company. Nellie 
Sylvester finds her fine mezzo in strenuous 
competition with the “coon-shouting” efforts 
of Misses La Field and Charland; the public 
approval of raucous as compared with 
smooth vocalization being a not uninteresting 
part of the performance. Inthe vaudeville, 
the Oriental dance, by Mildred De Grey, is 
still a feature and the patronage insists, 
from night to night, that the young lady does 
her act twice over. The living pictures 
gain in favor, now that some of the in- 
tricacies of lighting them are better under- 
stood, and the closing burlesque: “Phylo,” 
written specially for Miss Howard by Frank 
J. Lalor, gives the bill an acceptable ending; 
after which comes the orchestra concert by 
Mr. William Maddern and his men from the 
Century theater, which rounds out a very 
generous offering. 


wt 


Col. John D. Hopkins has prepared a real 
“prize show” for Fourth of July holiday- 
makers. It isthe greatest and most expen- 
sive show ever put on in a summer garden, 
here or elsewhere. The Picchiani Troupe 
of women acrobats head the programme, 
Their act is done in drawing-room array, 
with not a frill out of place, when they get 
through somersaulting, head-balancing, 
double back-handspringing and all the 
gymnastic feats men usually do in the scant- 
est attire. The little Ponys, fresh from 
triumphs all over the country, are again a 
leading number at the Highlands. They 
have several changes of pretty costumes, and 
bring all sort of life and commotion to the 
They can sing, too, and beat the 
ropes. 


stage. 
music out in fast skipping over 
Twenty minutes in front of Lew Sully with 
his shower of funny gags is a treat. It 
can’t be said of Mr. Sully that he is an 
Adonis, but he has the typical comedian’s 
face. Ward and Curran are another pair of 
fun makers, the more serious Curran doing 
the singing, while Ward is the laugh-pro- 
ducer. Josie De Witt and George Jones are 
the musical stars. Miss De Witt’s violin 
playing is capital, and Jones, with his mag- 
nificent baritone and a “song sheet” of thirty 
trained voices, draws the audience from 
every nook in the grounds. Appropriate 
national airs will be played by Guide Vogel’s 
orchestra to celebrate the Fourth. The 
Loop will work cvertime in honorof the 
national holiday and extra cars have been 
put on the scenic railway to accommodate 


the crowds, The inner man will be plenti- 
fully provided for by the restuarant keepers 
of the Highlands, where good meals can be 
had at short notice, 
Jt 

The audiences that have witnessed the 
performances of the Buhler-Kemble-Rising 
Stock Company have been remarkably large 
and appreciative, even though the weather 
has been unpleasant. Mr. Bubler is 
already a warm favorite, and Lillian Kemble 
is even stronger than last year. “The Two 
Orphans” is a drawing factor and will be fol- 
lowed by “Richard III.” Aichard is one of 
Mr. Buhler’s best roles. “Antony and 
Cleopatra” is in preparation. 

Jz 

Despite the inclement weather the new 
summer garden, the West End Heights, 
was opened on scheduled time. The 
vaudeville entertainment in the theater 
is a good one. It consists. of the four 
Olifans, who do a very eccentric comedy 
act; Wenona & Frank, by far the best 
sharp-shooters that have been seen in 
the city for some time, Blanche Sloan, 
whose aerial act is so daring as to elicit con- 
tinuous applause; Garden & Somers, two 
very versatile musicians; Collins & Hardt, 
acrobats; the McConnell Sisters, singers 
and dancers, and Miss Elizabeth Knight, 
who sings “Annie Laurie” with great 
sweetness and clarity of tone. The entire 
programme is a good one and should not be 
missed. It is easy to reach this park, as 
the Chouteau Avenue cars ran direct to the 
grounds every two minutes. All the cross 
town cars connect with the Chouteau 
Avenue line and other western lines can 
by the cross town cars to the 

One fare for the entire trip. 
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GOOD WORDS. 


transfer 
Chouteau. 





The following communication has just 
been received by C. S. Crane, General 
Passenger Agent of the Wabash Line, from 
Mrs. Edyth Tozier Weatherred, Editress ot 
the Morning Oregonain, Portland, Oregon, 
and, a well known journalist, now in the 
East, after attending the National Editorial 
meeting at Hot Springs. 

“MR. CRANE: 

I want to tell you that I have traveled ex: 
tensively over the United States, but never 
enjoyed a ride more than my trip from St. 
Louis to Buffalo via. the Wabash. 

The ride is very pleasant from the fact 
that the rode passes through a grandly 
beautiful country, green fields and shady 
forests which always gives one a comforta- 
ble feeling. The road isso free from dust, 
and even though the day was so very warm 
the train was cool and the cars free from 
dust, and when night came on, a refreshing 
sleep could be enjoyed as wellas inthe 
mountains of Oregon. I certainly enjoyed 
the trip which had previously been delayed, 
fearful of traveling during such warm 

Eaith Tozier Wetherred. 
ee Ft 

When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the oppo- 
site direction. 


weather, 


FF 
WITH ONE BEAN. 





A delicious flavor is imparted to sugar by 
keeping a vanilla bean in the sugar box. A 
clove of garlic put into the bottle of olive oil 
is another improvement.—New York Evening 
Sun. 
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Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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i Fine Diamonds. 


Faith is the first factor in a Diamond purchase. Our record 
of 35 years daily service, selecting, showing and selling fine 


— 
7. 
C. L.. BATES, 
Manager Diamond Dep’t. 


H 
diamonds and precious stones. 
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Jeventh and Pine Sireets. 
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Providence and Return 
By Ocean Steamer. 


Via Old Point Comfort and New York. 
$31.50 including meals and berth 
on the Steamer. 
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BY RAIL AND OCEAN, 


39-DAY TRIP 
ST. LOUIS 


PROVIDENCE and RETURN 
$24.00 


ROUTE OF TICKET. 
Through the Blue Ridge 


C. & 0. Ry. and Alleghany mountains 


to Washington D, C. 
Penn. Ry. To New York. 


Ocean Steamer To Providence R. I. 
RETURN SAME ROUTE. 


7 Sold only on July 7-8 9, can be 
Tickets made good to leave Providence as 
late as August 15th. Liberal Stop-overs. 

For full particulars call on 





KE. B POPE, Western Pass’r Agt, C. & O. Ry., 


BIG FOUR TICKET OFFICE, Broadway and Chestnut St. 
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vis via the finest Steamers.on the GreatLakes 


Sovinfoumation, pamphlets and rates apply 
at Sicket Office Sixth’ § Olive streets.ov wiute 
to D. Bowes, Assistant Generad Fassenger a 


“THE ONLY WAY” 








HIS TASK ACCOMPLISHED. 





President Alderman, of Tulane University 
was one of the speakers on the occasion 
when Nicholas Murray Butler, who has 
just received the degree of doctor of laws 
from the University of Pennsylvania, was 
installed as’president of Columbia University. 
Mr. Alderman incorporated several jokes 
and anecdotes into his address, among 
which was one of a Lcuisiana negro that 
deserves rank among the amusing old 


“bulls.” 
quaintance: 


thing this 
kitchen floor without any legs. 
you think it was?” “What wasit?” “Water,” 
said the youngster triumphantly.—S?. Louis 
Post Dispatch. 


“Where are you going, Sam?” 


“Ain’t gwine nowhar,’ ” was the reply 
“J’se don’ bin whar’ I’se gwine.”— Philadel- 
phia Times. 

st ad 
“Grandpa,” said a little girl, “I saw some- 


morning running across the 
What do 


The negro was asked by an ac- 
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SUMMER MUSIC. 


HOMER MOORE’S LATEST ROLE. 

Mr. Homer Moore, baritone singer, critic, 
lecturer, mangger, conductor, promoter and 
teacher, has essayed anew role. He has 
stepped forward as a full fledged maker of 
music drama a /a Richard Wagner. During 
the four years of his residence in St. Louis, 
Mr. Moore has figured in musical circles as 
a sort of Pooh Bah “the Lord High Every- 
thing-else.” He has, in his capacity as 
baritone singer, appeared with success in 
important roles at Choral Symphony con- 
certs and various recitals; he has filled, for 
several years, a position in the choir of the 
First Presbyterian church and directed the 
choir as a side issue. In addition, he formed 
and managed a music bureau, business- 
managed the Choral Symphony Society and 
the Odeon building, lectured on the 
Wagner music drama, wrote lengthy 
critiques of musical affairs for a local daily 
newspaper and various music journals, acted 
as local impressario to the Thomas Orches- 
tra, Paderewski, Nordica, Lehmann and 
others, conducted an orchestra, instructed a 
large class in singing, and now appears in 
the capacity of composer and librettist. 

As far as can be judged from excerpts of 
his opera given in concert form, with the 
orchestral parts played on a jangling, thin- 
toned piano-forte, Mr. Moore is a man to be 
reckoned with in his latest capacity. While 
there are no published works to his credit, 
Homer Moore, as a composer, is in no sense 
atyro. His work shows the strong, sure 
hand of a master in the bold treatment of 
some good themes and he builds up to his 
climaxes with stirring effect. A broad, 
dignified “Prayer” for basso and chorus, 
and an intricate, ingeniously worked-out 
octette and chorus,were the best of the num- 
bers given. These numbers should place 
Mr. Moore in the first rank of American 
composers. In some of his writing for 
solo voice and in the smaller concerted 
numbers Mr. Moore was not so successful, 
and an intermezzo for orchestra, supposed to 
be descriptive, failed, through the medium 
of the piano, to convey its intended mean- 
ing. Throughout, however, the work 
shows strength and individuality, but the 
performance at the Odeon, last week, gives 
only a vague idea of its dramatic possibili- 
ties. 

Mr. Moore’s story of “The Puritans” 
is a fanciful tale of life in New England in 
the seventeenth century. A synopsis of the 
plot reads well, but the libretto—at least the 
part heard—seems awkwardly and angularly 
worded. 

Much credit for the success of the per- 
formance is due to the talent and pluck of 
the singers—most of them young in ex- 
perience and some of them very young in 
years, 

James Garfield Stanley, a youngster with 
a glorious bass voice, good style and musical 
feeling, sang the “Prayer” delightfully and 
distinguished himself by excellent work in 
the concerted numbers. 

Miss Blanche Altheimer sustained a 
mercilessly difficult role with power and 
dramatic intensity. Miss Jessie Rothschild, 
also given taxing music, revealed a rich, 
healthy young voice and considerable un- 
derstanding. One of the best executed 
numbers was the “Witch Song,” a clever 
composition, sung by Miss Ethel Hudson. 

The Rohans, James and John, did good 
work, as was expected, but George Carrie 
Surprised the audience by the power and 
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purity of his ringing voice and the mature 
style and vocal finish with which he sang 
a part written for an heroic tenor. 

Charles Brainard and Joseph Buse are 
also entitled toa word for the capable way 
in which they sang additional tenor roles. 
Mr. Brainard’s voice is smooth and melodious 
and Mr. Buse proved himself to be the 
possessor of a robust voice and lots of tem- 
perament. 

A. L. Pellaton, a basso of phenomenal 
breadth and power was impressive as Putnam 
in the scene with Mr. Buse. The chorus 
sang with great spirit and vigor and it is 
questionable whether Mr. Moore’s work 
will be as well treated, chorally, should he 
succeed in having it staged. 

ee 
THE UNIVERSAL HABIT. 





I saw her go shopping in stylish attire; 
And she felt 
Of her belt 
At the back. 
Her walk was as free as a springy steel 
wire, 
And many a rubberneck turned to admire 
As she felt 
Of her belt 
At the back. 
She wondered if all the contraptions back 
there 
Were fastened just right—t’was an unceas- 
ing care, 
So she felt 
Of her belt 
At the back. 


I saw her at church as she entered her pew; 
And she felt 
Of her belt 
At the back. 
She had on a skirt that was rustly and 
new 
And didn’t quite know what the fastenings 
might do, 
So she felt 
Of her belt 
At the back. 
She fidgeted round while the first prayer 
was said, 
She fumbled about while the first hymn was 
read— 
O she felt 
Of her belt 
At the back. 


Jack told her one night that he loved her 
like mad; 
And she felt 
For her belt 
At the back. 
She didn’t look sorry, she didn’t look glad— 
She looked like she thought, “Well, that 
wasn’t so bad.” 
And she felt 
For her belt 
At the back. 
But—well, I don’t think t’was a great deal 
of harm, 
For what should the maiden have found but 
an arm, 
When she felt 
For her belt 
At the back? 
—S. W. Gillilan, in Los Angeles Herald. 
FF 
An irresistable display of the finest and 
most exclusive art nouveau bronzes, sterling 
silverware and jewelry at Bolland’s, Seventh 
and Locust streets. 
ee 
At a meeting of engine-drivers the follow - 
ing toast was offered: “To opr mothers— 
the only faithful tenders, who never mis- 
placed a switch.” — 7it-Bits. 
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BROADWAY AND LOCUST, 


os 1) Off 
To Close Season. 


“Old Hickory” 


Chairs and Rockers 


Porch andCot tage 


Beautifully Upholstered in Cane. 


Leather & Wood Chairs 


Discontinued Patterns. 





Splendid Bargains for Quick Buyers. 


Everything in Furniture 


Prices Right. 
Quality Right. 
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The VICTOR System of Physical Culture 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Uniformly and perfectly develops every 
muscle of the body without the use of appar- 
atus—no abnormal development of one set of 
muscles at the sacrifice of others, It is a cure 
and a preventive of Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, Nervous Disorders and all 
Lung Troubles. Will not only develop Mus- 
cular Strength, but will give sound mind and 
body, healthy complexion and physical sym- 
metry. Requires but 15 minutes a day. 

Thin people developed and corpulent peo- 
ple reduced to a normal figure. 

We teach personally classes or individuals, 
Also a complete course by mail. 

Send two-cent stamp for booklet and fur- 
ther particulars. Address 


The VICTOR SCHOOL of Physical Culture 


HOLLAND BUILDING, 


or 4147 W. BELLE PLACK, ST. LOUIS. 
CARL, VICTOR, President and Instructor. 
FERD. SUESS, Secretary. 
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HKumphrey’s Corner. 


There is no Suit that answers 
as Many purposes or gives 
the satisfaction as 


A Blue 
Sergey 
$12, $15 and $20 


TU 


Blue Serge Coats and Trousers, 


$12 and $15 


cmon mmm nn nny 


Serge Coats and Vests, unlined, 


$7.50, $10 and $12 


Wool Crash Coats and Pants, 


$10, $12 and $15 


White Linen Pleated Bosom 
Shirts, $1.25 value, 87¢, 

Extra quality French Bal- 
briggan Shirts, 50¢ garment. 

Black Silk Initial Four-in- 
Hand, 50 inches long, for 50¢, 

Summer-weight Madras Sus- 
penders, 25c. 


Humphrey's 
Broadway and Fine 
St. Louis. 
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“Put not your trust in riches,” said the 
clerical-looking man in the rusty coat. 

“I don’t” replied the prosperous-looking 
individual. “I put my riches in trusts.”— 
Chicago News. 


“You are an authority on history, I be- 
lieve?” 

“No,” replied the scholar sadly. “I used 
to be before I began reading historical 
novels.” —Chicago Fost 
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ABOUT THE TRUSTS. 


To the Editor of the Mirror: 


Thethree articles of this week’s issue of 
your excellent journal, entitled: “Labor’s 
Small Share,” “Billion Dollar Corpora- 
tions,” and “The Decline of the Lawyer,” 
should receive more than passing attention 
and should be of deep interest to all true 
believers and advocates of the principles 
of Socialism. Especially is this so of the 
article by Mr. John Raftery, entitled 
“Billion Dollar Corporations.” This article 
is surely as clear a statement as to the 
reasons for the formations of trusts as has 
appeared in recent years, and especially the 
paragraph of this article which reads as 
follows: 

“No man, or set of men, is responsible 
for the trust ‘evil.’ It is a condition evolved 
by the irresistible force of public opinion. 
Granted that it isa problem, the most 
bigoted sanity cannot estimate it as a 
diabolical plot. I think the trust is the 
crystallization of our growing commercial 
and industrial necessities as a Nation. Just 
now it is in the muddy stage of solution. 
The social and national exigencies which 
unconsciously reared it will find that they 
builded better than they knew. The good 
spirit of resistance which now seeks to 
mend and curb it was the energizing motive 
which gave it birth.” 

And then the last lines of the last para- 
graph, “we use them now, and their 
ultimate and perfected servitude is as 
certain as the progress of mankind,” 
especially and clearly point out how the 
theory of the progress of all things through 
evolution is the correct one; at least, for 
the true Socialist it is correct. 

The bitter fight waged against trusts is 
good only so far as it stimulates the organiz- 
ers to greater activity, and, therefore, will 
more quickly bring them to the end of their 
yether. Ocherwise it is useless, but natural. 
No movement for the ultimate good of man- 
kind ever was launched that did not meet 
with active, and in most instances bloody, re- 
sistance, and surely those unfortunates, who, 
through the concentration feature of the 
trusts, are deprived, for the time at least, of 
their daily bread and butter, certainly cannot 
be blamed for their denunciation of the 
vampire trusts. 

As in every great movement for reform, 
as in every great revolution against oppres- 
sion, millions of lives have been sacrificed, 
so there will be. Until the trusts, as at 
present organized for private gain only, 
shall have evolved into their ultimate and 
perfected servitude of mankind as a whole, 
and for the benefit of all, vast numbers of 
lives will have an unfortunate and violent 
end. 

That a fearful struggle between Capital 
and Labor is not many years distant, all far- 
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OLIVE ST., SUBURBAN AND PAGE AVE. LINES DIRECT TO THE GRAND STAND. 
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seeing men clearly realize, but such a 
struggle will not be a result of intense hatred 
between classes, for this exists only in a few 
diseased minds, but will rather be the resul} 
of the impatience of the masses to attain re- 
sults now but dimly outlined to their visions, 
by force, rather than await the more peace- 
ful, but just as certain, ending which would 
come about if the laws of evolution and 
Nature were left undisturbed. 
Yours truly, 
L. G. Denbach. 
St Louis, June 27¢h, 1902. 
we ut 
“John, there’s a leak in the gas-pipe in 


the kitchen. If it isn’t fixed we shall be 
asphyxiated.“ 

“Um'm! 'Sphyxiated?” 

“Yes, hurry!” 

“Leaking much now?” 

“Not much, but it’s dangerous. John, 
you're going to sleep again! Go down and 
fix it.” 

“Oh, put a bucket under it and come to 
bed.” — Baltimore Sun. 
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Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEX AS—Free. 


-, P TURNER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 








77 Information 


Bureaus of the 
New York Central Lines. 


Kach city ticket office of the New York 
Central, Boston & Albany, Michigan Central, 
Lake Shore, Big Four, Pittsburg & Lake 
Krie, and Lake Erie & Western Railroads in 
the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Boston 
Worcester, Springfield, Albany, Utica, Mon- 
treal, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Louisville, St Louis, 
Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, Portland, 
Los Angeles, and Dallas, Texas, is an infor- 
mation bureau where desired information re- 
garding rates, time of trains, character_of 
| re‘orts, hotel accomodations, and a thousand 
| and one other things the intending traveler 
| wants to know will te freely given to all 

callers. 





For a copy of Four-Track Series No. 3, 
“America’s Summer Resorts’’ send a two- 
| cent stamp to George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York; or 


Send 5 cents for a sample copy of the Four- 
Track News, a beautifully illustrated month- 
ly magazine of Travel and Education. 











MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 


CENTRAL LOAW OFFICE. 
204 N. FOURTH STREET 


AFTERNOON FOREST 


$1.00. 








S| HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACK ON THE HILL, 


COME AND LOOP THE LOop. 
Two Performances Daily, Rain or Shine, 


PRIZE SHOW 


8—PICCHIANI TROUPE—8 
Gymnasts—Europe’s Latest Sensation 


8—PONY BALLET-—8 
From the ‘‘Casino Girl.”’ 


LEw SULLY, 
Famous Comedian. 


WARD AND CURRAN, 

In ‘‘Familiar Characters.”’ 
GEORGE JONES, 
Phenomenal .Barytone, Assisted by Song Sheet 
of Thirty Voices. 

JOSIE DEWITT, 

Vocalist and Violinist. 








ADMISSION TO GROUNDS FREE. 
PAVILION 10c and 25c. RESERVED SEATS 50c 


DID BEAUTIFUL R 
elma 
Every Night at 8:15; Sat. Mat. at 2:30. 


Mascot. 


Big Cast of Lyric Artists; 
Incomparable Chorus Pretty Girls; 
Orchestra 22 Musicians; 
Scenic Railway; Old Mill Wheel; 
Steeple chase: New Midway; 
Restaurant in Cottage. 
Band Concerts Daily except Saturday. 


Reserved seats at C. & A. R. R. cfiice. 
Sunday Night, July 6, 
“FRA DIAVOLO.’’ 
TAKE ANY CAR, 


-UHRIG’S CAVE. 


EVENINGS, 25c and 50c, SAT., SUN. MATS., 25c 
ALL THIS WEEK: 


MAY HOWARD 


VAUDEVILLES—NEW SONGS—NEW 
GIRLS—MINSTRELS—ART POSES 
NEW STORIES—NEW FARCEURS- 
BURLESQUES—ORCHESTRAS—NEW 
SCENES—NEW COSTUMES. 

A Larger, Longer, Better Show 
and More for the Money than any 
Other in St. Louis. 

Com. Sunday, 


Koerner’ s,s 
Richard III. 


BUHLER-KEMBLE-RISING 
World’s Fair Stock Company. 


EVENINGS 8:20. MATINEES WEDNESDAY 
AND SATURDAY 2:30, RAIN OR SHINE. 


ANTONY and CLEOPATRA 


In Preparation. 











5th Big Week, 
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BFANS WERE HIGH. 

A good story is going the rounds at the 
expense of the late Fred Harvey, whose 
railroad lunch rooms have made his name 
familiar to travelers. It may be old to some 
readers, but it will bear a second reading. 
We do not know where the story originated, 
but it is altogether too good not to pass 
along. As every traveler knows, the price 
of a meal in any of the Harvey eating houses 
is seventy-five cents. It happened that a 
traveling man left bis train, at a small Colo- 
rado town, and entered the eating house and 
ordered a meal. The young man in charge 
explained that the larder had been unavoid- 
ably depleted of all but some boiled beans. 
After expressing his opinion the traveler ate 
the beans and asked for bis bill. It was 
seventy-five cents, and in a minute he was 
roaring mad. During the controversy that 
followed, Fred Harvey himself came into 
the rocm, and the matter was referred to 
him. Asa result, the traveler got so huffy 
that Harvey made him pay the seventy-five 
cents. As his train was ready to pull out, 
the traveling man had no time for further 
comment, but as he went out of the door he 
exclaimed vehemently: “Mr. Harvey, this 
is outrageous; you have charged me too 
much for those beans,” and he was gone. 
Mr. Harvey forgot the incident until a few 
days after he received a telegram. “Charges 
collect, eighty-five cents” which read: 

“Mr. Haivey: You charged ‘me too much 
for those beans—Jones.” 

Harvey “set ‘em up” to all his friends 
and forgot the matter, until about eight 
days later he got a telegram from San Fran- 
cisco, charges $3 25. It read: 

“Mr. Fred Harvey: Am in San Francisco. 
I still think you charged me too much for 
those beans—Jones.” 

This was too much of a joke, and Harvey 
ordered the operator to receive no more 
such messages. 

A month passed, new operators came, and 
the whole thing was forgotten, until one 
night Harvey was awakened by a boy with 
atelegram. It was from the City of Mexico, 
and as he had been arxiously awaiting one 
from there, concerning a big coffee deal, he 
readily paid the $5.35 charges and in fever- 
ish haste opened the missive. Here it is: 

“Mr. Harvey: I have given that matter 
my careful consideration for several weeks 
now, and have tried to reconcile myself to 
the facts, but I am sorry to say that I am 
still of the opinion, and always will be, that 
you charged me too much for those beans. — 
Jones” 

se Ft 
A DELICIOUS DRINK. 





Sazerac, the famous New Orleans cock- 
tail, prepared by Thomas Handy & Co., 
of that city, is an ideal summer drink. 
In cooland rainy weather it is particularly 
suited to the digestive organs. As a regula- 
tor of the appetite in the trying days cf July 
and August it has no equal. It is mild 
enough for a lady’s drink. Its delicate 
flavor makes it agreeable as well as whole- 
some. No other cocktail compares with it 
in purity and efficacy, either asa tonic for 
the sick or for those in good health. In St. 
Louis it is handled by Oetter & Co., 4397 
Laclede avenue; Butler Brothers, Olive, 
northeast corner Grand; A. J. Butler, 4069 
O.ive and David Nicholson. 

eS 

Lord Gower once asked Millais whether 
he should call Lim “Sir John,” or, as Lady 
Millais did, “Sir Everett.” He answered: 
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UTAH 


COLORADO 


tae PACIFIC COAST 


THE 
BEST REACHED VIA THE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 


OBSERVATION 


PARLOR CAFE DINING CARS MEALS ALA CARTE 


AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CALIFORNIA. 





LOW EXCURSION RATES. 


Ticket Office, S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive. 





cs 


She Mosher Books.” 





quantity that these publications 
stand at the head of American 
book-making. 

“As gifts, books are always appro- 
priate for Weddings, Engagements, 
Birthdays or other occasions,” and THE 
MOSHER Books offer in various special 
sets suitably put up in cabinet style 
boxes, something quite out of the ordi- 
nary. Prices for these special sets are 
from $2.25 to $25.00. Single volumes 
can also be had on Imperial Japan 
vellum, limited to a very few copies, 
numbered signed by the publisher. 
ranging in price from $2.50 to $30 00, 

A complete DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
68 pages, choicely printed in red and 
black, will be sent to any address, post 
paid, on application. 


[ is by their quality and not from 





THOMAS B, MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 














“Well, you see, my dear fellow, my wife 
married John Ruskin before she did me, 
and that makes her dislike the name of 


John.” 
ze 


NO EASY TASK. 





Brown: I say, Damley, Robinson has 
threatened that the first time he meets you 
he proposes to knock some sense into you. 
You’d better look out for him. 

Dumley (contemptuously): Pooh! It would 
take adczen men like Robinson to knock 
any sense into me.—7it Bits. 


Burlington 


CHEAP LIVING 
IN COLORADO 


A Summer’s outing in Colorado is not expensive. Throughout the 
State there are good hotels, boarding houses and ranches, with extremely 
reasonable charges. Send for special book of Colorado stopping places, 
free. Camp Life in the Rockies has been systematized by companies 
which furnish entire outfits. Colorado is full of delightful outing places 
and Summer life among the mountains, with their clear and crisp at- 
mosphere, is a positive tonic to a depleted system. 


VERY LOW RATE EXCURSIONS TO COLORADO ALL SUMMER. MAKE INQUIRIES. 


Burlington illustrateg 


HOU 





Apply for Colorado books, “Camp Life in the Rocky Mountains,” 
Colorado folder, with excursion rates and tours, hotels, maps, etc., all free. 


Let us advise you the least cost of your Summer Trip through the West. 


City Ticket Office, S. W. Cor. Broadway and Olive St. General Passenger Agent, 604 Pine St. 











BEAVER LINE. 


ee 
16,600 frs. 
Awarded at Paris 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


WINE CORDIAL 
Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness | 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. 


22 rue Drouot 
PARIS 
E. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.Y. 












ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailingw. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General ScuthwesternAg‘t, 
110 North B: cadwav, St. Louis, Mo. 












“Because,” wenton the husband, “only a 
portion of the Sunday paper came.”—Oh4io 
State Journal, 


Saved: “Thank goodness,” sighed Mr. 
Wurk, “I wil get a little rest to-day.” 
“Why do you say that?” queried his wife. 
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AT THE ENGLISH DERBY. 


BY PERCIVAL POLLARD, 


Going to the races in England is a very 
different business from what it isin America. 
‘he old custom of free fields, with the race 
run on public town moors or commons, and 
all kinds of country-fair attractions to lure 
the rustic, is more or less absolete, to be 
sure; but there are still many details that 
seem strange to the American race-goer. 
In the first place, the meetings near London 
are usually at such a distance that an 
average of a dollar ora dollar and a half 
has to be counted on for the return railroad 
fare. If one wishes to be free of the 
paddock, as well as of Tattersall’s betting 
ring, one rarely gets in under five dollars. 
OF course, there are rings for $2.50, and all 
the way down to fifty cents, but both the 
crowd and the accommodation in these are 
unpleasant. Even the five-dollar fee, at 
such meetings as Hurst Park, Epsom or 
Sandown, does not really provide comfort, 
in case one is going with alady. The 
grand stand provided is merely a series of 
benches in tiers, and there are no chairs. 
It is almost necessary, in going witb a lady, 
to arrange for box-stalls. In other words, 
racing in England, save for the few who 
care about the display of Ascot and Epsom, 
is arranged for the male population 
primarily. 

The betting ring is the section of lawn 
immediately in front of the stand, and 
here the book-makers, dressed as like min- 
strel monstrosities as possible, hold forth in 
couples. They shout the odds, usually 
using as main text the odds they will lay 
against the field, which means the same odds 
apply in the case of the favorite. Odds 
against the “place” are what our side of the 
water knows as 1-2-3 odds. When Mr. 
Whitney's horse, Intruder, for instance, 
started for this year’s Derby, the post odds 
against him were 16 to 1 against his 
winning, while about his being in the first 
three one could find4to 1. Ard Patrick, 
the Irish winner, was atS8tol, The bet- 
ting is done mostly in five-dollar gold pieces. 
The odds are nowhere displayed. One 
must go about inquiring the odds from every 
book-maker; it is not passible, as with us, 
to find the odds by using one’s eyes. The 
point about paying the five dollar admission 
fee, for the paddock and Tattersall’s Ring, 
is that no welching or failure to pay bets 
can occurin this ring. Tattersall’s corre- 
sponds to the Metropolitan Turf Association 
on the tracks under Jockey Club rule in 
America. Almost every newspaper in Lon- 
don prints tips on the day’s races. A 
feature sure to strike visitors is the general 
public's swarming upon the track after 
every race. 

After the jockeys have come to be weighed 
in, the course, always of turf, becomes 
black with people, who, on such occasions 
as the Derby at Epson, push and struggle, 
allup and down the final sixteenth, to see 
the occupants of the club-stand, or, as on 
Derby, Oaks and Ascot Cup days, to get a 
peep at the King and Queen, and their 
many Oriental guests. When it nears time 
for the next race enough policemen to form 
a double row across the track proceed to 
clear it, and the grass once more becomes 
visible. The progress to Epsom by road 
rather than rail is still picturesque though no 
longer what it was. 

The sight from the grandstand on Derby 
Day is one unequaled on American tracks. 
Nearly a square quarter of a mile is colored 





with black humanity, advertising booths, 
merry-go-rounds, cocoanut shies, Aunt Sal- 
lies, minstrels, and all the flotsam and jet- 
sam of a great holiday crowd, It is Coney 
Island on a sunny hillside. 

There is no adequate description a the 
Derby Day spectacle in English literature. 
Many have attempted it, Harding Davis 
and G. W. Stevens among them, but none 
has succeeded. The fact isa lifetime is 
hardly enough to cover all the facets of this 
p'cture. You must go to the Ring one 
year, the Paddock another, Tottenham 
Corner another and browse about in the 
freefield another. And even then you 
won't know it thoroughly. Derby Day, in 
this respect, is much like London itself. As 
to the spectacle of the race itself, the Derby, 
like every race of a mile and over, in En- 
gland, is only v:sible from any one point, 
for about two-thirds of its distance. View- 
ing it from the grandstand, one sees the 
start, and then until the top of the hill at 
Tottenham Corner is reached, the horses 
are out of sight, behind the slope that fronts 
the stand. 

The American jockeys are doing very 
well in England this year, especially Maher, 
J. H. Martin and Clem Jenkins. As a 
subject of discussion in British newspapers, 
they no longer attract; the British public 
has evidently made up its mind to take them 
for granted. 


se tt 
FRIENDLY TIP. 





Several retired naval officers were talking 
together, the other evening, and let the con- 
versation drift back to the days just after 
the end of the rebellion. Various anecdotes 
were retold concerning the absurd situations 
that frequently developed through the fact 
that politics rather than efficiency was the 
secret of success among employes of the 
yard. No employe with political influence 
feared for his job. One anecdote had to do 
with Commodore Marchand, the command- 
ant of the station. He was making a pri- 
vate tour of inspection when he came 
across an employe, a painter, seated on a 
spar, smoking a pipe at an hour when he 
should have been at work. 

“What are you?” asked Marchand. 

“Painter,” wasthe laconic reply. 

“Why are you not at work?” 

“Oh! there’s lots of time to work,” said 
the man, proceeding to refill his pipe. 

“Do you know who I am?” asked the com- 
modore, angry clear through by this time. 

“No,” said the man, without the slightest 
appearance of curiosity, striking a match. 

“I am Commodore Marchand, and the 
commanding officer of the navy yard!” 

“Is that so?” asked the painter, quietly, 
between puffs. “Well, you have a first- 
class job, and I'd advise you to hold on 


to it.”"—Phuladelphia Times. 


st tt 


Senator Mason of Illinois was recently 
asked if he thought that Senator Morgan’s 
reputation of being the longest-winded 
speaker in the United States Senate was 
founded on fact. The Illinoisan replied: 

“Iam not certain that senatoria! courtesy 
will permit me to answer that question: and 
being a candidate for re-election, I will 
dodge it. But this I will say; I once asked 
Senator Morgan how long he could talk on a 
subject he didn’t know anything about, and 
he replied: 

“<T€ I didn’t know anything at all about it, 
I don’t think I could talk more than three 
days about it!” —Argonaut, 
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All druggists sell it. 
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orating. 


Doctors recommend it. 


Prepared only by 


other « Child: 


are both benefitted by the use of 


ANHEUSER- Me 


The use of this food product brings 
robust health to all. 


contains 14.60% genuine nutritive ex- 


Malt-Nutrine 


tract and less than 2% of alcohol. 


Absolutely 
positively strengthening and invig- 


non-intoxicating 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n, 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Brewers of the famous Budweiser, Michelob, Black and 


Tan, Faust, Pale-Lager, Anheuser-Standard, 
Export Pale, and Exquisite. 
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BIG FOUR 


TRA 


INS 


CINCINNATI, 
NEW YORK, 


-AND 


BOSTON. 





LOOK AT THE 
12:00 Noon 8:06 pm 


Leave St. Louis 8:30 am 


Arrive Indianapolis 2:50 pm 
Cincinnati 6:00 pm 
Cleveland 10:20pm 
Buffalo 2:55 am 
New York 2:55 pm 
Boston 4:55 pm 


SCHEDULE. 


6:10 pm 4:05 am 
9:05 pm 7:30am 
1:40 am 2:30 pm 


6:18 am 7:2 pm 
6:00 pm 7:50 am 
9:03 pm 10:10 am 


11:30 pm 
7:25 am 
10:55 am 
2:55 pm 
cen pm 
7:50am 
10:10 am 


THROUGH SLEEPER AND DINING CARS. 


Big Four Ticket Office, Broadway aad Chestnut St. 
C. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P. A., 


Decorative Design. 


Practical instruction will be given in decorative 
design and illustrating, in addition to classes in 
all branches of Fine and Applied Art, under 
competent instructors from the Art Schools of 
Europe. Students may enroll at any time. Send 

strated booklet. 
for illu steal 


HALSEY C. IVES, Director, 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL ie FINE ARTS, 

Dept. M. St. Lovrs, Mo. 
22.1902. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTS AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


290rn YEAR OPENS SEPT. 2 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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, WOMAN'S WORK FOR HER CITY. 





When the streets of Chicago were laid out, 
: number of little three-cornered parks were 
ormed at the intersections of two streets. 
A fence was placed around the triangles, 
ind a few trees of rapid growth planted. 
Each spot was given a name, and the city 
council declared the work done. No thought 
of green grass or ornamentation entered 
their minds. So the little neglected spots 
were given over to hoodlums, who made day 
torture and nights unbearable. 

Four years ago, Mrs. Marcha Kellogg 
came to live opposite one of these deserted 
parks. Her first effort was to ask and ob- 
tain an electric lamp of the city. Then, 
getting bolder, an appeal was made for sod 
for the park, which was granted after re- 
peated solicitation. A hint was given fora 
few geranium beds, which was met with 
stout refusal. Geraniums in a little city 
park! Why, the thing was unheard of! 
There was no money for such useless ex- 
pense. 

So Mrs. Kellogg concluded to wait till the 
following summer. Then she hunted up the 
park commissioner, who was drawing a 
salary for keeping the city parksin good 
condition. He laughed in derision at her 
request for a few flowers, but said: “I see 
you are in earnest, so I’ll interview the com- 
missioner of public works at the city ball 
and report to you soon.” He reported that 
she could have a few geraniums, but the ap- 
propriation was so small he could do very 
little more. “Very well,” she said, “Give 
me as much as possible and my friends will 
help me make our park a credit to our ward 
and to Chicago.” After the beds were made 
and the grass mowed, and the beautiful 
scarlet flowers came, Mrs. Kellogg had to 
ask for public protection to keep bad boys 
from playing ball and leap frog over the 
beds. Last summer she became desperate. 
She said to the superintendent, “will you 
allow meto assist youin making the park 
more beautiful!” He consented. So she 
bought morning glory seeds and planted 
them around tree stumps (for some of the 
trees are dying or dead), and asked her 
friends to give seeds, which they gladly did, 
and not a day passed that she did not spend 
two or three hours training the vines and 
picking off dead leaves and flowers. 

Evidently it was pleasing to the city 
council. The gentlemen informed the su- 
perintendent that hereafter he need not 
go near Green Bay Park, as they had ap- 
pointed Mrs. Kellogg superintendent. As 
soon as her appointment came last fall she 
talked with her neighbors and told them all 
her plans, and contributions came in so 
generously, that at the beginning of spring, 
1,000 tulip bulbs, single and double, early 
and late, and 100 hyacinths and several 
clumps of peonies were ready to bloom. 
friends donated compost for the beds and 
entire lawn and other friends gave the 
carting. 

The city furnishes Mrs. Kellogg one 
gardener, and he has placed a lot of stumps 
on the lawn outside of the park and side- 
walk, at intervals on which will be placed 
tubs for plants and vines. 

One arch formed between two trees was 
the delight of all passers-by. One long, 
50 foot bed of blotched petunias, last summer, 
was called the “children’s bed,” and every 
evening Mrs. Kellogg took her shears and 
cut flowers for scores of them— strange 
faces every day. She encouraged the bare 
footed boys to wear a flower in a button hole 
and told them of President McKinley, who 
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always wore a carnation, and urged them to 
be refined gentlemen. 
et 
NOT AN AUTHORITY. 





One of the most interesting men on the 
Yale faculty is Professor Brewer, of the 
scientific department. Men who have 
siudied under him declare that there is no 
subject on which he is not a competent 
authority. 

They tell at Yale of a student who once 
posted himself on some esoteric Chinese 
subject by reading a recondite encyclor eiic 
article, and, fully primed, sought to “stick” 
the professor. Prof. Brewer talked fanuil- 
iarly on the subject, but, to the student’s de- 
light, expressed views radically different 
from the encyclopzdia’s. 

“You must admit that you are wrong for 
once, professor,” said the student, tri- 
umphantly. “I have looked the matter up, 
and So-and-So’s encyclopedia utterly dis- 
agrees with you.” 

“Very true,” replied the professor, com- 
posedly, “but a great deal of new informa- 
tion has come to light that has changed my 
mind completely since I wrote the article 
for the encyclopedia you mention.”—New 
York Times. 

et 


A POSSIBLE LAST CHANCE, 





Phillips Brooks and Bob Ingersoll were 
friendly enough in their personal relations, 
and admired each other immensely. The 
latter happened to call once, when in Boston, 
and was told by the preacher’s servant that 
nobody could be admitted that day—that the 
Reverend Brooks had not five minutes to 
spare from work. Ingérsoil insisted on the 
servant taking back his card, however, and 
was successful in gaining admittance. 

“Now that I’m here, doctor,” he said, 
when he reached Brooks’ sanctum, “let me 
ask why I’m favored over everybody else, 
including several clergymen, who have 
called to-day?” 

“Well, colonel,” was the quiet reply, “I’ll 
be sure to meet all the others in heaven, if 
not before; whereas, had you gone away, 
and either of us had died without meeting 
again, Ishould never have seen you. Sol 
thought it best to take no chances.”— Wash- 
ington Times. 

FF 
HE WOULD NEED HELP. 





Senator Depew, who left, a few days ago, 
for Europe, told a good story before he de- 
parted. According to Mr. Depew, there 
was a stuttering citizen, of New York, who 
announced his intention of enteri1g the 
ministry. 

“How can you expect to be a successful 
preacher with your affliction?” he was asked 
by a friend. 

“The L-l-l-ord will p-p-put w-w-words in 
my m-m-moutb,” was his reply. 

“Well,” said his friend, “the Lord may 
put them in, but He will have to send some- 
body to pull them out.”— Washington Post. 

Ft 

Wedding invitations, in correct forms, at 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
100 fine calling cards and engraved copper 
plate; $1.50; 100 cards from your plate, 


$1.00. 
Ft 


Wife: I'm afraid you won't be well enough 
to go with me to Mrs. Swagger’s progressive 
euchre party to nigkt. 

Husband: I'm afraid I will.—Ohio State 
Journal, 
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#2 SAYLOR} 


CLAY Co., ILL. 


Is the place to go for rest, recreation and the recuperation of lost 


energy. 


The Splendid Waters of the 


SEVEN MINERAL SPRINGS 


Acting on the system in a perfectly natural way, both for DRINKING and 
BATHING PURPOSES, produce the most startling and satisfactory results 
in the Curing of. KIDNEY and LIVER TROUBLES and the relief of NERVOUS- 
NESS, BILIOUSNESS, NEURALGIA and RHEUMATISM. 


THAT AWFUL TIRED FEELING 


which so seriously attacks a person about this time of year vanishes like a 
cloud before the noonday sun at 


THIS 


FAMOUS RESORT 


and joy reigns supreme and pleasure unconfined where facilities are unlim- 


ited for driving dull care away. 


Cool, shady, natural parks, beautiful 


lawns, the shimmering lake, the large, well-ventilated apartments and the 
pure, invigorating country air are each and all sources of continual delight. 


Rates $9 to $12 per Week. 


Round-trip tickets over the 


B. & 


O. Southwestern and 


Connecting Lines. $4.40. 
Booklet for the asking. 


Address, 


Manager Glendale Hotel, 
SAYLOR SPRINGS, 


CLAY CO., 





ILLINOIS. 








PLL aUMMER BOsDSLmaD to | 
i Lake Minnetonka, 


THE GREAT SUMMER RESORT 
OF THE NORTHWEST. 


Hotel St. Louis , 


4 Isthe Largest and Most Popular Sum- 
mer Hotel in Minnesota. Among the 
amusements are Daily Steamboat Excur- 
sions, Rowing. Sailing, Fishing WHERE 
YOU CATCH FISH. Cycling, Tennis, Golf, 
Billiards, Pool, Ping-Pong, Music and 
Dancing. 
For illustrated pamphlet, address, 
- J.C. S. TIMBERLAKE, 
Manager. 
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New London, Conn. 


Pequot House 
and cottages. 


Popular for half a century. 
SEASON OPENS JUNE 19. 
FAMOUS HARBOR. YACHTING HEADQUARTERS. 

A delightful combination of seashore and 
country Macadam roads, bathing, golf, etc, For 
descriptive booklet write 


Wu. H. HAGER, PRORPIETOR. 


NaltNutine 


Ask Your Family Physician. 


Malt-Nutrine is a wonderful strengthening 
tonic, which insures an immediate gain in flesh. 
For thin, debilitated people there is no medicine 
half so helpful. It enriches the blood and gives 
it power to nourish—aids digestion, sharpens the 
appetite and tones up the entire system. Malt- 
Nutrine is an invaluable aid during convales- 
cence. Fever patieuts and others who find it 
slow work ge up strength” will be bene- 
fitted by Malt-Nutrine. Any physician will tell 
you so. Malt-Nutrine is prepared by the An- 
heuser-Busch Brewing Assn., which fact guar- 
antees the purity, excellence and merit claimed 
for fit. 
Established 1850. Telephone 1013 

Te OLO RELIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 
Ove AKO CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
G14 Olive Sreeer, 























Pere Marquette 


—TO THE— 
Summer Resorts. 


The Summer Resorts of Michigan in- 
vite you to a season of rest and recre- 
ation. Theclimate is all that the balsam 
wcods, pure air, and pure water can 
make it— 


HEALTHFUL, INVIGORATING, INSPIRING. 


The Pere Marquette Railroad reaches 
all of the resorts of the State. It is the 


DIRECT ROUTE TO THE REST SPOTS. 


Handsomely illustrated booklet of 40 
pages, giving full information of all of 
the hotels, boarding houses, cottages, 
and the varied attractions of the 


RESORTS OF THE EAST COAST 


Will be mailed post free to any address. 
The passenger department has issued a 
set of four photographs, size 6 x 8 inches, 
mounted on dark gray mat, without 
printing todisfigure the mat or picture. 
These are 


SPECIAL PLATINUM PRINT PHOTOGRAPHS 


And are original prints of negatives— 
Photographs from nature. The entire 
set of four will be mailed, postpaid to 
any address, on receipt of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS TO PAY POSTAGE. 
Address all inquiries to 


H. F. Moeller, G. P. A. 
Room 313, Union Station, 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE NEWEST BOOKS. 

‘Those Black Diamond Men,” William FP. Gib- 
bons, $1.20; ‘Tales of Destiny,’ Elizabeth G. 
Jordan, $1.20; “Olympian Nights,” John Ken- 
drick Bangs, $1.20; “The Kindred of the Wild,” 
Chas. G. D. Roberts, $1.60; “Salmon and Trout,’’ 
Dean Sage and others, §2, ““The Way of Escape,” 
Graham Travers, $1 20. Also,a full line of paper 
novels and periodicals, Subscriptions taken for 
all publications at 

JETT'S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street, 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





Speculation in Wall street is still at a very 
low ebb. Compared with a year ago, tran- 
sactions are almost insignificant. Most of 
the big men are away, and the petty specu- 
lators are unable to make much, if any, 
headway oneither bull or bear side. Prices 
move within a narrow limit, barring the 
antics ina few, highly manipulated special- 
ties. Feeling in bull circles is not very 
confident. it is distinctly timid and 
cautious. There is nothing at hand or in 
sight that could cause a possible outburst of 
buying enthusiasm inthe near future. 
Crops are still to be made, that is, spring 
wheat, corn and cotton. Late news about 
corn is less optimistic, owing to too much 
moisture, although official reports still poiut 
to a record-breaking crop. July and August 
are the most crucial months, and it is, 
therefore, not likely that Wall street will 
witness much speculative activity until fall. 
This may not be very encouraging for com- 
mission houses, but they may console them- 
selves with the hope, if everything turns out 
all right, they will have a chance to make 
up for lost profits later. At the present 
time, there is hardly any Wall street com- 
mission house that makes its expenses. 

The passing of the dividend on Colorado 
Fuel and Iron common was not unexpected. 
Disquieting rumors about the company and 
its shares were afloat for some time past. 
The Chairman of the Board declared that he 
had not sold a share of the stock within the 
last six months. That may be, but the 
question is—did he sell any before that 
time, when the stock was selling many 
points above its present level? There is 
strong ground for suspicion that insiders, 
inspired by Gates affiliations and Gates 
methods, went short on their own stock, in 
anticipation of a suspension of dividend- 
payments, and gathered in big profits 
during the late slump. Attempts are 
made to explain matters by referring to 
the necessity of acquiring a larger surplus, 
and of spending money on improvements, 
extensions and such things, but like all 
attempts of this kind, they do not satisfy, 
and the public is maintaining its skeptical 
attitude. There is “something rotten in 
Denmark,” when such tricks are 
resorted to on the part of man- 
agements of leading corporations. We 
are regaled every day with reports about 
marvelous prosperity in the iron and steel 
business and still more marvelous earnings, 
and still dividends are being suspended and 
new capital is being borrowed right along. 
There must be something wrong, beyond a 
doubt. Prosperity and suspensions of divi- 





dend-payments do not go together so very 
well. The Colorado Fuel episode is remind- 
ing us very strongly of recent antics in 
Tennessee Coal & Iron. 

Vigorous efforts are being made to prevent 
exportations of gold, but they will hardly be 
successful. Sterling exchange continues to 
show strength, and it is still dropping at 
Paris. French money markets are unques- 
tionably drawing in supplies of funds and 
are about to call back at least part of their 
capital employed in England and elsewhere. 
The proposed conversion of part of 34 per 
cent French rentes, and also other fiaan- 
cial operations, necessitate a firmer condition 
in money markets, and will probably compel 
the Bank of England to ship gold to Paris. 
New York is again too much dependent up- 
on foreign assistance. Many millions have 
been borrowed abroad to float industrial en- 
terprises and consolidations on this side, and 
any pinch in money-rates in European 
financial centers would be promptly reflected 
in gold exports from New York. For this 
reason, the foreign exchange market is being 
closely watched and studied. A sharp rise 
in sterling is at once followed bya decline 
in market values, and vice versa. Wheat 
and corn exports are still disappointing, and 
as long as this is the case, there is no use 
looking towards a substantial increase in the 
supply of foreign exchange bills. 

Missouri Pacific was again a leading 
feature of strength and activity in the past 
week. The buying in it led to a sympa- 
thetic movement in Texas & Pacific, Cotton 
Belt and Wabash issues. The latter made a 
new high record, the common crossing 31, 
the highest price it ever sold at. Cotton 
Belt preferred made also a substantial gain. 
Rumors are rife about Gould systems and 
Gould plans. It is still believed that, sooner 
or later, there will be a consolidation of all 
Gould properities, followed by a disappear- 
ance of all subsidiary issues of securities. 
That such plans are in contempiation can 
hardly be doubted, but their carrying out 
will depend upon the result of Northern 
Securities litigation. However, independ- 
ently of merger considerations, Missouri 
Pacific should be worth its present quota- 
tions, and probably a little more, as a sure 5 
per cent dividend-payer. 


The removal of Western Union poles and 
wires from the property of the Pennsylvania 
system is a bad blow for the former com- 
pany, and is bound to “cut some ice” with 
earnings. The Gould efforts to reach East- 
ern tide-water have aroused the ire of Penn- 
sylvania people, and the latter are trying to 
“get even” by refusing to renew the con- 
tract with the Western Union, and by giving 
it tothe Postal. However, George Gould 





WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 
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H. Woop, President. 
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RICuH’D B. BULLOCK, Vice-Prest, 


, JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
in all parts of the world. 


W. E. Bercer, Cashier. § 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, - - - $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - $!,000,000.00 


H. A. FORMAN, President, EDWARD A. FAUST, Vice Prest. DAVID SOMMERS, 2d Vice Prest. 
G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier, VAN L. RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 
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Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured, 


S.E.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 


MF Sole Agents North German-Lloyd S. S. Line. = || 





BOATMEN’S BANK 


Organized as a Savings Institution, 
without capital, in 1847. 








CRE oo ee $2,000,000 
Surplus... we 1,000,000 


The Officers and Directors of this Bank beg to announce 
an addition of $100,000 to Surplus Fund, thus increasing that 
fund to $1,000,000. 

A pleasing feature in this announcement lies in the fact 
that this $1,000,000 is the result of ACTUAL EARNINGS, 
after paying regular semi-annual dividends and charging off all 
bad and doubtful debts, no new money having been paid into 
this Bank by its stockholders beyond the $400,000 subscribed 
in 1856, 

Since that time $6,830,000 in dividends has been paid, 
making a total net profit on said $400,000 paid up in 1856, of 
$7,830,000, being $1,957.50 on every $100 then subscribed. 


RUFUS J. LACKLAND, Pres. EDWARDS WHITAKER, Vice Pres. 
WM. H. THOMSON, Cashier. JULES DESLOGE, Ass’t Cashier. 
E. M. HUBBARD, 2nd Ass’t Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 
W. K. BIXBY. 
MURRAY CARLETON. 
R. McK. JONKS., 
RUFUS J. LACKLAND, 
BYRON NUGENT. 


D. S. H. SMITH. 

E. O. STAN4ARD. 
GEORGE J. TANSEY. 
WM. H THOMSON. 
EDWARDS WHITAKER. 
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co. 
SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 
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CN REGULAR CHECK ACCOUNTS. 
(Credited Montbly. ) 


CAPITAL AND SIRF... $3,500,000 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$9,000.000.00. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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GUY P. BILLON, 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 


Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. Railroad 


Stocks and Bonds a specialty. Buys and sells for cash or carries on 


margin. Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


TRUST STOCKS. 





Par | Last Dividend 
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and his friends will hardly lcse any sleep on 
account of all this, whatever Western Union 
shareholders may do, or expect, as a result of 
a reduction in earnings. Western Union 
has not been much of a speculative favorite 
for years. During all the stock-market boom 
since 1897, it has never been able to cross 
100, although it has paid regular 5 per cent 
dividends without interruption. The stock 
is still largely held by investors and well 
distributed. A dividend reduction would be 
quite a sensation for Wall street. 

The scarey feeling about industrial shares 
has been intensified by the passing of the 
dividend on American Ice preferred. About 
a year ago, they passed the dividend on the 
common. The American Ice Company has 
had quite an eventful career. It has been 
the object of legal and political attacks. 
For a long time, it has been suspected that 
the management was engaged in specu- 
lation and not acting fairly with sharehold- 
ers, but it was not thought possible that 
dividends on the preferred would be sus- 
pended so soon. It is very likely that this 
company, like others of its kind, has been 
paying dividends that were never earned 
and issued highly colored annual reports, 
has, in fact, been guilty of “window-dress- 
ing” for stock-jobbing purposes. Industrial 
concerns are certainly proving a thorn in 
the flesh of stockholders. And the worst 
has not, as yet, been seen. 

The heavy July disbursements, which are 
expected to amount to about $140,000,000, 
will not cause any serious disturbance in 
money-rates. There may be a little flurry 
for a day or two, but it will not amount to 
much. The supporting syndicates will do 
their best to prevent alarm or any other de- 
cided pinch. Barring withdrawals of gold 
for export, there is nothing in sight to dis- 
turb money market conditions for weeks to 
ccme. 

The London market is not much affected 
by the illness of King Edward. Consols are 
a little lower, but will soon be onthe vup- 
grade again. Kaffirs are feverish and still 
reactionary. There is continued liquidation 
by tired-out holders. Speculative sentiment 
is optimistic, however, and leading author- 
i.ies predict a marked bull revival in the 
near fu:ure. Shipments of gold from South 
Africa are slowly increasing, and the most 
enthusiastic predictions are made about 
mining results within a year or s). Estimates 
of gold ore along the Witwatersrand reefs 
range all the way from $5,000,000 to 
$250,000, 000. 
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LOCAL SECURITIES. 





Owing to the prevailing dullness, St. 
Louis brokers have voted to discontinue 
afternoon sessions on the stock ex: hange. 
They have done wisely, but should have 
acted weeks ago. Afternoon sessions had 
become entirely unnecessary, and were a 
waste of time. However, one must not 
criticise brokers to) much; they want to 
make a living like everybody else, and 
their offices cannot be maintained without 
business and commissions. It is to be 
hoped that better days will soon return and 
permit of a resumption of afternoon sessions. 

Investment demand is slack at present. 
Transactions have been dwindling away 
for sometime. It is only a few speculative 
stocks that are kept alive. Purchasers have 
adopted a waiting attitude, and wisely so. 
They will be able to act with more intelli- 
gence and discrimination a féw months 
hence. 

Bank of 
Lincoln Trust, 


Commerce, Third National, 
Mechanics’, Missouri and 


| 


Germania Trust are the most active 
“financial” stocks. Missouri has been weak 
for some days, and dropped to about 120. 
No special cause is assigned for the sudden 
Third National is quiet at 310. 
the bunch shows little change 


reaction. 
The rest of 
in quotations. 

Transit is again a little lower, and selling 
at 3014. There is less bull shouting regard- 
ing this stock. United Railways 4s are 
somewhat weak; as a safe investment, they 
should be selling in the 90s. The preferred 
stock maintains its level, and is still selling 
at 84. 

Bank clearances, for this time of the year, 
are remarkably heavy, and give strong proof 
of St. Louis’ prosperity. Money is in good 
demand, and interest rates are steady at 
five and six per cent. Sterling is firm at 
4 8814. 

Ft 
JAVAL’S SIXTH SENSE. 

Dr. Javal, of the French Academy of 
Medicine, who is sightless, denies that na- 
ture compensates blindness by increased 
sensibility of touch and hearing, but con- 
tends that when a person is blind an extra 
development takes place ina sixth sense, 
which is latent in all persons. This sense, 
which has been called the sense of obstacles, 
acts by the perception of certain warm and 
indefinite vibrations. The seat of the sense 
is believed to be placed in the forehead. 








ie $5 A YEAR. ~ a 


OUR VAULTS are As SECURE — 
AS HUMAN INGENUITY CAN MAKE THEM. 


“A Clever Magazine for Clever People” 
EVERIT BOGERT TERHUNE, Editor 

THE BOHEMIAN is published every month, 
and is replete with unique stories and dainty 
verse of recognized literary merit. Some of the 
cleverest short story writers of the day are regu- 
lar contributors to THE BOHEMIAN. Among 
them may be mentioned:— 

Wm. MacLeod Raine, 
Maurice Baldwin, 
Landis Ayr, 

Edward Payson Jackson, 
Caran Pyle, 

Edward Carpenter, 
Susie M. Best, 
Katherine Lee Bates, 
Chauncey Thomas, 

Joe Cone, 

Margaret Lee, 

John DeLoss Underwood, 
Lucy Morris, 

Marvin Dana, 

Sophie Earl, 

Katherine J. Smith, 
Maitiand Leroy Osborne. 

THE BOHEMIAN should be on sale every- 
where. Ask your newsdealer forit. If he does 
not keep it, have him order it for you, on sEND 
10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. $1.00 the Year. 

The Bohemian Publishing Co., 
11 Columbia St., Boston, Mass. 
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HANDLED. WILL NOT MAT 
OR SPREAD AS ALL OTHERS 
DO. 30 NIGHTS GUARANTY. 
IF FOR ANY REASON YOU 
ARE DISSATISFIED RETURN 
SAME AND GET YOUR MONEY. 
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THE CONVERSATION VOICE. 

To the person of sensitive organization 
the management of the voice in conversa- 
tion is of great importance. Many, not 
possessed of supersensitive perception, do 
not realize how much pleasure and, too 
often, what pain may be imparted ina 
seemingly slight difference of tone or in- 
flection, 

Climate has no doubt a great deal to do 
with the kind of development that is given 
to the speaking tones, but there is much 
also in custom and example. Americans 
are justlycriticised for their faults in this 
respect, though in the present generation 
there is probably less of the evil, particu- 
larly among the educated, than there was 
among their immediate forbears. Every 
college, of any standing, nowadays, largely 
corrects the provincialisms, not only of ac- 
cent and pronunciation, but also of tone and 
inflection, of its pupils. Yet the local in- 
fluence will sometimes persist, even in the 
most cultured, until the end of life. The 
fact also remains, that in Europeans the 
provincial accent, twang, brogue or burr, 
however it may be called, is often agree- 
able. But, except the mellow Southern pe- 
culiarities of speech, there is nothing at all 
that is palliative in our American varieties 
of accent. 

It is not, however, the correction of pro- 
vincialism of accent or pronunciation that 
is most important. There is aside of the 
subject that must take precedence, Since it 
has something of an ethical bearing. The 
inflection of the voice is what stamps the 
real value upon the words. Those that 
would appear benignant, if written, may 


The only real sanitary mattress made. 
made over. We make two grades, both first class. 
others. The price of our first grade is $20. 
others. Both grades are made with a five inch box. 
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Nichols Folding Felt Mattress Co., 


2135 to 245 LUCAS AVE. 





PATENTED AUG, 27th, 1901, 


The Nichols Folding Felt is the ideal summer mattress. It is cool and never has to be 
The cheapest for full size is $15. Is made of better material inside and out than 
It is a work of art and as far superior to our second grade as our second grade is to all 
The first grade contains eighty tufts to each mattress and our second grade 
sixty tufts to each mattress, while others at the same price contain only thirty six tufts. Samples of tick and felt furnished if desired. 
Come and see the mattress in process of manufacture and be convinced of all we claim. 


Freight or Express charges prepaid on all mattresses. 


RETAIL PRICE OF OUR HIGH GRADE. (All 6 ft. 4 in. Long) 


Width Width 
S “Oth 6 Ginnie OR. ss Siaikccik iasoners eras 
Oy BE .-15 Wickiantaperinongsss cutee 20 00 9, <PRRE Oe Bisan chicencin eet 
O. Dike Ge iineentins ssinnesies 17.50 


Made in St. Louis. 


derive a hateful quality from the manner in 
which they are spoken. And in the ex- 
change of the simplest amenities of life a 
mere phrase that should be a greeting or a 
compliment often becomes an impertinence, 
almost an insult, through superciliousness 
of inflection or flippancy of tone. Many 
people, especially of late years, say “Good 
morning!” or “Thank you!” as if by doing 
so they conferred a reluctant favor. The 
rising inflection at the end of a phrase 
often conveys this impression. Whether 
the practice was introduced by some self- 
styled “smart set,” along with certain man- 
nerisms in hand shaking, a few years ago, 
or is of distinctly vulgar growth, it is cer- 
tainly discourteous, and anyone who will 
resent it as ¢quivalent to an affront will 
have right and the more refined public, 
opinion upon his side. 

The education of the speaking voice is of 
vastly greater consequence than a lyrical 
training. Conversation and public speaking 
may be music, in a noble sense, if the voice 
is used rightly. Let our children first learn 
to speak well, not in monotonous, thin or 
harsh tones, or with uncouth or impertinent 
inflections, and then, if we will, let them 
learn to sing.—Phuladelphia Times. 

et wt 

E. Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway and 
Locust street. 

FF Lt 

CONVINCING Proor—May: “I had no 
idea before last night that Mr. Pitcher was 
aman of such lofty ambitions and exalted 
ideals.” Maud: “How did you come to find 
it out?” May: “He proposed to me.”— 
Bazar, 


RETAIL PRICE OF OUR SECOND GRADE. (All 6 ft. 4 in. Long) 


Width 
RE. a SR eee sare $15.00 
eR. i; eer ag eee ee a 15 00 
a ain ccclicascllncier 12 50 


We sell brass and iron beds, cribs, cots and 


Width $12.50 
wt bl Rc ic aston mang eens 12. 
OBS icici 


Patronize Home Industry. 
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WE MAKE 


PILLOWS, BOLSTERS, CHURCH 


CUSHIONS, CHAIR CUSHIONS, 
BRASS AND IRON BEDS, 


CRIBS, COTS, BED SPRINGS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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A DISTRESSING PREDICAMENT. 





The conversation had veered around to 
social blunders. Finally, the owner of the 
hospitable piazza, whereon they had gathered, 
added her quota to the already long list of 
inept performances. “It was one awfully 
hot night last July,” she said, “and we had 
just three lemons in the house. The fact 
that we have no stores of any kind nearer 
than a mile, makes it easy to conceive the 
predicament I was in, when some friends 
presented themselves, bringing in their 
train a strange young man to whom the 
daughter of the house was engaged. I did 
asum in mental arithmetic. Three whole 
lemons equal six half lemons and six half 
lemons equal a corresponding number of 
that order of liquid refreshment whose last 
syllable is “ade.” 

“There were eight of us, six visitors and 
Tom and myself. Instantly I decided to 
plead that ‘I never drank lemonade,’ but 
Tom had to be reckoned on. To the tray 
containing six glasses of lemonade I added 
a seventh filled with water, on the top of 
which floated a slice of lemon. Then I 
called Tom in under the pretense of having 
him help me with the tray. I explained to 
him that he and no other must have that 
glass. But he balked; said he’d be sure to 
get that glass mixed with the others. This 
seemed only too probable, so I simplified 
matters by opening a can of cherries and 
dropping two into the glass to help identify 
it. Then, strong in the knowledge as to 
which was the fatal glass, my doughty tray- 
bearer sailed forth. Just as he reached the 
dcor there was a commotion outside, Fido 
had attacked a passerby. Tom placed the 











tray on a table and went to the rescue, 
while I, to my horror, saw the strange 
young man snatch up the tray and proceed 
to make himself useful. 

“Then did the dim light of the porch re- 
veal to me the greedy eyes of the girl to 
whom he was engaged fasten themselves 
on the twin cherries. ‘How nice,’ she 
cooed, beaming on me appreciatively. My 
tongue refused toanswer. Two things filled 
my mind to the exclusion of all others; | 
would have Fido shot to-morrow; the other 
was a great and consuming regret that the 
law would prevent my dealing similarly 
with Tom. Presently the last named 
worthy returned, just as the girl was about 
to drink my bogus lemonade. His eye 
sought mine, but found no help in its glassy 
stare. ‘Oh, Miss Harper,’ he stammeied 
pitifully, ‘you musn’t drink that.’ ‘Indeed, 
and why not?’ she asked. ‘My—my—wite 
will tell you why,’ concluded that miserable 
man lamely. Of course, I told them why, 
and, of course, they all laughed. Despite 
the pride which I feel in the possession of a 
well defined sense of humor, I’ve never yet 
fully enjoyed that joke until now.”—New 
York Evening Sun. 

ze Ft 

In one of the Philadelphia colleges, a pro- 
fessor of chemistry asked a student,the other 
day: 

“Now, suppose you were called to a pa- 
tient who had swallowed a heavy dose of 
oxalic acid, what would you administer?” 

“I would administer the sacrament,” re- 
plied the student who, by the way, is said to 
be studying for the ministry, and takes 
chemistry because it is  obligatory.— 
Argonaut. 
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CRAWFORD’ 


We Begin the Present Month With a 


Special Clearing-Out Sale 


At Still Further Reductions of the Ferguson-McKinney Stock. 


Wash Goods. 


15 pieces extra good linen colored Skirting, 
with small colored stripes, F. and McK. 
price 124¢c; our further reduced price to 

_ per yard ... 





500 yards one-yard wide grand Percale, in a 
good range of styles, F. & McK. price 
104gc; our further reduced price to close 
out, per yard... a 

2,000 yards of 32-inch English Chambray, 
colored grounds, with white embroidered 
stripes, F. & McK. price 25c; our further 
reduced price to close out, per yard.................. 

50 pieces TSATLEE SILK, in all the elegant 
styles and colorings that we have been 
showing all season; F, & McK. price 75c; 
our further reduced price to close out, per 
ri ORT a Katee MUMS RESON SOE AES COR CSO 





Linens. 


All-Linen Table Damask, half bleached, 
floral designs, F. & McK. price 59c a yard; 
our further reduced price to close out, a 
yard... 

87 doxen Bleached All-Linen Napkins, spot 
and floral designs, 21 inches square, F. & 
McK. pean vi 25 a doz; toclose anda per 
dozen... oe 

63 dczen ‘Bath Seale. Seitiessiad.- special 
large size and extra heavy, F. & McK. price 
29c each; our further o_* to close was 
each... * 

115 All- Linus: Table ‘Cloths, open Seale ‘en 
ders, hemmed and ready for use, F. & McK, 
price $2 25 each; our further reduced price 
to close out, each.. 








Domestics. 


3,000 yards full yard-wide unbleached Muslin, 
F. & McK.’s price 5/gc per yard; our 
further reduced ~— to close out, - 
yard... heenses , 

One case ‘full per eee Seoiliak “Musiia, in 
small bolts from 12 to 20 yards, F. & 
McK.’s price 7c a yard; our further re- 


eeecceee. - 


746¢ 


49c 


w=--. 98C 


...19¢ 


150 


ee 


duced price to close out, per yard...............-..-.. 5c 


20 pieces 9-4 Twilled Bleached Sheeting, 
without a particle of dressing, full width, 
F. & McK.’s price 274¢c per yard; our 
further reduced price to close out, wy 
yard... eo A RLS 

50 pieces aarery ‘Canton FI Genel, 27 inches 
wide, F. & McK.’s price 6)gc per yard; 
our further reduced Beet to close said all 
yard... 


223e 


Millinery Department. 


Special showing of Summer Felt Hats in which 
all our efforts are made to impress upon our cus- 
tomers the excellence of our Millinery, and by the 
low prices quoted arouse enthusiasm and increase 
the appreciation of our merchandise. 


All the very latest and smart effects in Shirt 
Waist and Walking Summer Felts; prices 
range from..... $3.50 to $7 50 

All our beautiful Trimmed and Pattern Hats 
that have sold for $18.00, $15.00 and 
$10.00, all go at... -.. 5 98 


The largest line of Ostrich ali ever ‘dhe 
in St. Louis’ can be seen in our salesroom. 
Plumes from 10-inch to 18-inch, each 
| NOSSO SL 


All new colorings in Wings, such as the blue 
and green, white and green, black and 
white, tans, and all the leading shades for 
summer and early fall use, from........ 49c to $7.98 





Skyscrapers in 


White Goods. 


50 pieces 45-inch French Lawn, Ferguson- 
McKinney’s price 30c, our further reduced 
SOUR Ui CI: OIE aati 6 nck Snes ca agsiesccapsansosesenm 20c 

Warp and Cross Welt Plane, Ferguson- 
McKinney’s price 19:2; our further reduced 
ON Be CI iin citentniocsisasie sincgmneniiniices 15c 

75 pieces Persian Lawn, Ferguson-McKinney’s 
price 32c; our further reduced price to 
close... re ee 

48-inch ‘Silk Mull, | in evening = iikieine, ons 
guson-McKinney’s price 45c; our further 
reduced price to close.. 

200 pieces 40-inch Bishop’s Lawn, Fer- 
guson-McKinney’s price 18c; our further 
SORNCRE We 0 CIO... ere 

68-inch White Organdie, Ferguson-Mc- 
Kinney’s price 40c; our further reduced 

ON TN io satin consipctaniatnnn tesonksebe teotidkesadsoeenbacsntl 





29¢ 


Summer Corsets. 


Tape Girdles, boned with rust-proof, all sizes, 
F. & McK. price 75c; our price...........000----0- 

Sonnette Batiste full gore, straight front Cor- 
sets, oll sizes, F. & McK. prices $1.00; ia 
NE So aasassinsiin ‘srtesisansiccsniesosni poe ncsioeoat We tesemibias 


49c 


Lawns, Etc. 


All these fine Lawns, Dimities, Challies and 
Dotted Swisses to be found in the Dress Goods 
Aisle. 


400 pieces fine figured Lawns, all fast colors, 
all new, desirable patterns, Ferguson, Mc- 
Kinney & Co.’s price 934c; our further 
reduced price to close out 5c 


500 pieces very Swell embroidered striped 
fine Lawns, in plain green and colored 
printed figures, Ferguson, McKinney & 
Co.’s price 25c; our further reduced price 
air sks sesmaciedabcscanstonns 15c 

700 pieces extra fine Lawns and Dimities, 
swell styles, perfectly fast colors, Ferguson, 
McKinney & Co.’s price 12}¢c; our further 
reduced price to close out... saute ny 

100 pieces a)l-wool Setadl ‘Ciailien,. “with 
satin stripes, regular 75c quality. These 
challies we bought from a French importer 
at a great bargain. Our further reduced 
TORII Sih UI COI os chess sc icpecenabcns sixceceaponenies 39¢ 

Fine imported embroidered Dotted Swiss; the 
tegular price of these goods is 45c to 50c; 
our further reduced price to close out.......... 2746c 


Waists, Skirts, Jackets, Etc. 


For 50c—Here is a grand bargain in Ladies’ 
up-to-date Swell Wash Waists, made of 
Chambray, Madras Cloth and Gingham— 
Ferguson-McKinney’s price $1.50 up to 
$2.75, our further reduced — to close 
out enls....:c....... ... 50¢ 

For 95c—Ladies’ Black pry “White ool Blue 
and White Polka Dot Duck Dress Skirts— 
Ferguson-McKinney’s price $1.85, our 
further reduced price to close out only............ 95c 

For $3.25—Ladies’ Oxford, Black, Gray and 
Castor Walking Skirts—Ferguson Mc- 
Kinney’s price $650 up to $7.50, our 
further reduced price to close out only....$3 25 

For $3 25—Ladies’ up-to-date stylish Short 
Eton Blouse Jackets, fancy lined, made of 
castor, blue, brown and red, fine serge— 
Ferguson-McKinney’s price $7.50, our 
further reduced price to close out only........ $3 25 

For $2 98—Ladies’ Low Neck and Short 
Sleeve Dotted Swiss White Waists, lace 
trimmed — Ferguson-McKinney’s price 
$3.75, our further reduced price to close out 
only.... 








at ‘Crawford & Co... 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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24 
A RED KIMONO. 





I sit at my lonely casement, 
And rail at the dingy street— 
The brawling venders passing 
With slow, uncertain feet; 

Tke whirling dust; the tumult 
Of children at their play; 

The shabby, brown-stone “Icdgings” 
That stare across the way. 

But a wing of gold and scarlet, 
Out-flashes in the sun— 
There’s a girl in a red kimono, 
At number twenty-one! 


My thoughts drift over the ocean 
To the Land of the Afternoon, 
And my heart is wildly dancing 
To the time of a rhymeless tune, 
A girl in a red kimono, 

With a zither on her knee, 

Sits idly, strumming, strumming, 
Under a cherry tree; 

A hundred shattered blossoms, 
Kiss throat, and hair, and wrist, 
And we dream, till the purple sunset 
Is lost in the river mist. 


Here is a broken zither, 

A senseless, soul-dead thing; 
Here is a broidered cdi, 

(Those sandal perfumes cling! ) 
Here am I—cui bono?— 

In the Land of the Afternoon. 
A Geisha girl is singing 

That same old rhymeless tune; 
A wing of gold and scarlet, 

A dream of a tiny shoe, 

And lips that must still tempt kisses, 
Just as they used to do, 


Over there, in the window, 
At number twenty-one, 
A row of flaming tulips 
Nods at the setting sun; 
A girl in a red kimono 
Leans to the dusty sill, 
Ard my heart is wildly dancing 
In the same old fashion still, 
She smiles as she plucks a flower, 
She pins it against her breast— 
A truce to the days that Have Been! 
The days that Are, are best! 
— Town Topics. 
et 
SOCIETY PERQUISITES. 





The town of Wichita, Kas., which has 
been the scene of so many extraordinary oc- 
currences, has lately been torn up again 
over the unprecedented action of the wife of 
one of its leading citizens. The lady in 
question gave a large party, and when her 
guests dispersed she found that her best 
umbrella was missing. She suspected a 
certain woman of being the guilty party, if 
removing umbrellas without asking consent 
of the temporary owner can be called guilt. 
She went to the magistrate and asked fora 
warrant for her arrest, but was informed 
that she must furnish proof of the larceny. 
This, of course, she could not do, but she 
was not to be put off that way. She took 
out a search warrant for every one of her 
guests and a constable served it upon the 
entire list, but her umbrella was not found 
and, in addition to her loss, she has infu- 
riated all her guests by the constable’s in- 
vasion of their premises. 

The most remarkable feature of this affair 
is the lady’s ignorance of prevailing cus- 
toms in good society. Wichita is not of 
such recent birth, or so remote from civiliza- 
tion, that even the most secluded of its 
population should not hav: kiown that it is 








no offense to take an umbrella whenever one 
needs it, and that a title to it cannot be 
established. In polite society one still 
retains position, no matter how many um- 
brellas he or she may have carried off. 
Some foolish persons even sew into the silk. 
“This umbrella was stolen,” and adopt other 
devices to make it appear to the public that 
the umbrella dces not belong to the one 
carrying it, but it makes no difference. 
The possessor elevates it as unblushingly, as 
if he had bought and paid for it. In fact, the 
stealing of umbrellas, long ago, came to be 
regarded as permissible, ard it is not in 
good form for the original owner to express 
even annoyance, much less resentment, 
when he finds it gone. 

The Wichita hostess, were she in the 
swim, wculd know that not only is it per- 
missible for guests to take umbrellas but 
that it is considered no breach of decorum 
to help themselves to small pieces of bric- 
a-brac and plate, and that the collection of 
spoons at dinner parties has become a fad. 
Umbrellas, spoons, cups and small vases 
are now the legitimate society plunder. The 
only question yet undecided is to what ex- 
tent clothing can be considered as such. It 
is generally conceded that gloves and 
handkerchiefs may be taken without crimi- 
nal responsibility. At present, there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion whether the 
taking of sealskin and other valuable wraps 
can be considered a feminine prerogative. 

ee et et 
SHORTENS HIS SIGNATURE 





Stress of business and the dearth of time 
has led to a change in President Roose- 
velt’s signature. He has always been ac- 
customed to write out his first name in full, 
but he finds that it will save him about 50 
per cent of time and trouble to make it sim- 
ply T. Roosevelt. Where a man has to sign 
his name about 1,000 times a day it makes a 
big difference. There is a man in the office 
of the auditor for the postoffice department 
who, it is said, owes his appointment largely 
to the fact that his signature contains but 
five letters. He is Second Deputy Auditor 
N. Chew. He does little but sign his name, 
and he does that for about eight hours a day 


steadily. 
FF Ft 


WISHED HE WAS A MORMON. 





When Collis P. Huntington was married 
for the second time, Henry Ward Beecher 
performed the marriage ceremony. Hunt- 
ington’s first wife had been dead less than 
one year, and he desired the second marriage 
to be kept secret until his return from 
Europe. He gave Mr. Beecher a marriage 
fee of $1590. When Huntington returned, 
some months later, he went through a pub- 
lic ceremony, and Beecher again offi -iated. 
He gave Beecher another fee of $1,500. 
The great preacher had his humor aroused 
by this second fee. Turning to Huntington, 
he said: “Collis, I do wish you were a 
Mormon.”—Chicago News. 

et ot 

Madame La Valliere, the beautiful and 
accomplished Parisenne, was the originator 
of the pretty jewel which bears her name. 
A complete line, at J. Bolland Jewelry Co. 
7th and Locust. 

Fe et 

“I should think it would discourage 
burglars to read the papers next day,” said 
Mrs. Snaggs to her husband. 

“Why?” 

“They always learn then how near they 
were to getiipg much more booty.”— 
Pit'sburg Chronicle. 
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Press ‘Opinions 


About 


The Imitator. 





“iS to the author, whoever he may be, he deserves the thanks’of 
the reading world for his clever presentment of the new 
wrinkle in our National costume. It may do us good to see 


ourselves as others see us.—Chicago Journal. 


The story is told with great skill, cleverness and wit. The 
author’s language is irreproachable English. . . . The-man who 
wrote this book . . ._ is fitted for nobler things. He is capable of 
writing a great novel, not merely a bitingly clever one. And against 
the background of manikins, dudes, swells and generally unimportant 
personages who roam or dance through its p-:ges shines one clear star. 
And that is Jeanette. She is as lovely and spiritual] as a half-open rose. 
Nothing mars her absolute womanliness, her ideality and her strength. 
She is the most beautifiul picture of a charming woman that literature 


has produced for many a year.—Chicago American. 


“The Imitator” is decadent and artificial in spirit. Although avow- 
edly a satire and an exposure of the evil and corrupt trend of New York 
society, with which, presumably, the anonymous author is familiar, the 
atmosphere of the book is unwholesome and repellant. . . . Con- 
siderable cleverness of style tends to make the story of the experiment 
more or less interesting in a way, but it is read under increasing protest. 
There is in evidence a deliberate choice of material which, save by the 
decadent school, is not preferred and, save by decadent readers, is not 


relished.— St. Louis Republic. 


“The Imitator” is not elaborate in its construction, nor is its delin- 
eation of the personages dealt with in the plot of an especially exhaustive 
kind, but its style, though somewhat mannered and, here and there, a 
little perfumed, is good, compared with much that is written and com- 
mended. There is a tendency toward erigrammatical sparkle and 
poetical trope, not always well considered, yet now and then there is a 


flash of social wisdom or a perception of the beautiful in life that is very 


pleasing.— Baltimore News. 


PRICE $1.25. 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY, Publisher, 
The “Mirror,” 


SAINT LOUIS MO. 
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AT HALF-PAST TWO EVERY AFTERNOON 


‘The Meteor’ Leaves Union Station, Saint Louis, for 


Oklahoma, Texas and the Southwest. 
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It is a New Train, Equipped with Electric Lights, Electric Fans and Observation Cafe Cars, 
Under the Management of Fred Harvey. 


As the merits of this train become better known, its patronage increases day by day. And deservedly, for, aside 
from the attractiveness of the service, it should be borne in mind that the first railroad to inaugurate 


Observation Cafe Cars from the North and East to Texas, was the 
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TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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S now attracting greater attention than any 





other section of the country owing to its 






wonderful possibilities. 
Missouri, Kansas & 


pioneer Indian Territory line—runs through 






Texas Railway—the 









the most tertile section and along its lines are 





located most of the populous towns. 











